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Soricties. 
ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 
- ORDINARY MEETING ~ the SOCIETY will ee held on 
THURSDAY, June 17, 1915, at 5p... at = Ba rey L 
W.C., when Mr. ALFRED ANSCOUMBE . 
Paper on ‘THE HISTORICAL SIDE OF iit OLD ENGLISH 
posM OF WIDSI!ITH.’ H. E. MALDEN, Hop. Secretary. 


[THE FOLK- LORE 





SOCIETY.—The CON- 
CLUDING MEETING of the ag ipa will_be held at 
UNIV. ERSITY. — — Gower Street, W.C m WEDNESDAY, 
June 1 a Paper, entitled ‘CHINYANJA FOLK: 
LURE,’ Swill be read y ‘Mrs. EBOLLA 
. A. MILNE, Secretary. 


4, New &quare, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. June 5 1915. 


PF ectures. 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY.— 
VA LECTURE will be given by Colonel E. M. LEOYD, 
V.P.R Bist.S., on ‘SOME EPISUDFS OF WATERLOO AS ILLUS: 














TATIONS ‘OF HISTORICAL EV IDENCE, at the Society's 
—. 22, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 18, at 
Exhibitions. 

ROYAL SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Open 9 a.m. to 7 P.M. 

ACADEMY. Admission 1s. Catalogue 1s. 
SEASON TICKET 5s. 








Gdurcational. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL CHALLENGE. — 

An EXAMINATION to fill FORTE e in SCHOLARSHIPS 

and EXHIBITIONS will be held on 24, 25.—For particulars 
apply, by letter, to THE BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL 


.“ EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 14 0n June 1, 1915, will be held on JULY 13 and Following 
Pays.—Further information can be obtained from THE 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF IVERPOOL. 


SESSION 1915-16. 
The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 5, 1915. 
rospectuses and full SE of the following may be obtained 
on application to THE REGISTRAR 

JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
ENGINEERING. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WORK. 


SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 

SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC BEALTH. 

DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHALMIC SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SOIENCF. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

EVENING LECTURES AND LARORATORY INSTRUCTION. 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, SrU pan Teaies, EXGI- 
BITIONS, SPFCIAL GRANTS AND PRIZ 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 4d. 


jPUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
Fm mg Pri ctuses of Schools, and of successful ARMY, 
rvice, and University rutore. sent (free of charge on receipt 

of aoe by GRIFFITHS, PO WELL, SMITH AWCETT, 
School Agents (established Hd 34, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 























Situations Uarant. 
(OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRIS' SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. E BOON, M.A. 

Wanted in SEPTEMBER, a mosees LANGUAGE MISTRESS 
who has resided abroad (French with Erglish as snbsidiary subject); 
alson GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS to organise teaching of Geography 
o” Medern lines throughout the In each case, Honours 
or its equivalent, and good Secondary School experience 

ae 1152. to 1501. according to scale (initial amount 
and afterwards rising to 1751. if 
specially ian by the Governors.—Appiication form and salery scale 
obtainable on sending stamped addressed e: velope to the wunlersigned, 
to whom the form should be returned not i ry JUNEI 
EEP, Soavetn 
15, John Street, Sunderland, May 27, 1915. - 


School. 


Degre 
essential. | 








NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS.‘ 


VACANT LECTURESHIP IN er gs ECONOMY. 
The University Court of e. Une versity o Andrews invite 
sopmentions for the LECTUR aw’ IN NpoLITicaL ECONOMY 
roe he UNITED COLLEGE, or ANDREWS, vacant as from 
COLOBER 1 next. Salary 2501. 
the undersigned on or before 26th inst., ard 





a ong be lodged with i 


 Stearly Bubsoriation, free by post, Inland 
a 8s:>-Fereign; £1 10s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








mus 
by twenty printed or typewritten ones of the ex 2: ‘application 
and relative testimonials. 

Further a ro may be cttained from the undersigned. 


Sr aaa and Registrar. 
The University, Fa yon ot, June 2,1 





ME Council of the Durham Colleges in the 

rsity of Durham pr s shortly a appoint a PRIN- 

CIPAL ri the WOMEN’S HOSTEL, who must be a Lady possessing 

University qualifications —For information as to to the terms and con- 

ditions of the post application should be made to THE SECRETARY 
OF THE COUNCIL, University Offices, Durham. 





NOBTHA} MPTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Applications are invited for ie following pozts in the new 
Est HAMPTON SCHOOL FOR GIRL#, to be opened in SEP- 


BER:- 

1, S9ENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS. 
ae — MUDERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS (French and 

jerman 

Honours Degree and experience essential. Mistresses to organise 
and be responsible for the subjects throughout the School up to 
University Scholarships standard. Salary according to qualifications 
and carers. Minimum 1501., rising by 101. yeariy to the 


merinae, 3 107. 
RESS to teach History and Geography. 
SCIENCE MISTRESS (Chemistry, Physics, and Botany). 
tiscun Degree or equivalent essential. Initial salary in each 
care not less than 1301. on a rising scale. 
Apply by letter immediately to the Head Mistress, Miss 
SCHOOLEY, 1, Radnor Road, Twickenham. 





MEPTHYR TYDFIL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


CYFARTHFA CASTLE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


_ hpetenttons are ieee for the following posts, duties to commence 


oR n 

*) SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Physics and Chemistry. A 
Degree or its equivalent in these subjects essential. 

(2) ART MISTRESS to teach Art throughout the School. Salary 
in both instances 1201., rising by 51. per annum to 14l. (non-resident). 
Ability to take part in organ .e Games a recommendation. 

oo application will be sent on receipt cf stamped foolscap 


velope 
Application to reach me on or before JUNE 21, 1915. 
RHYS ELIAS, M.A., Director of Education. 
May 27, 1915. 








Qounry OF LONDON. 


The London County Council tactics Syren for the position of 
PERIPATETIC TEACHER MISTKESS) in the 
Schools for Physical] Detective Chitiven. 

Salary will past the rate of 1251. a year, rising to 1507. by annual 
increments of 5 

Candidates chouta be under the age of 35 years. They should 
hold the Art Master's Certificate or the equivalent, and should have 
had experience in teaching Drawin ng 

Applications must poe on forms to obtained, with particulars of 

the eee by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
to THE EDUCAT ON OFFICER, 
tion Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
returned by 11 a.v., on THURSL Day. June 17, 1915. Every communi- 





cation must be marked ‘‘S.8.7 the envelo; e: 
ne either directly OF indirect will disqualify an 
applicant. 
a JAMES BIRD, Clerk of the Tengen County Council. 
Education Offices. Victoria Embankment, W.0. 
June 3, 1915. 
ECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


EAST DEREHAM, NORFO 
The Governors of the above School invite vpleations fs for ng post 
of SCIENCE MISTRESS to commence work MBER 
Special subject Botany. oe and experience essential. 
Sslary 1201. rising by annual increments of 51. to 1491. per annum. 
Forms of application, =_—— should be returned not later than 


JUNE 23, may be obtained 
WHITBY, = to the Governors. 
14, Cemetery Road, East Fe By June 8, 1 





WES INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
ACT, 1889. 


MOLD COUNTY SCHOOL. 


e Governors of the MOLD COUNTY ee (pest) 
SCHOOL invite applications for the post of SENIOR RESS 
Candidates must be University Graduates (or in the A... = Oxtord 
or Cambridge Candidates hold certificates equivalent to a degree) 
and have had teaching experience. 5 Subjects required: 
Historyand English Uateeabure, Duties to commence SEPTEMBER. 
Balary 1401. Applications, stating age, quali€cstions, experience, 
with copies of three recent Ce - p must be sent to the under- 
signed on or heteze JUNE 25, 

LLEWELLYN -JON ES, Clerk to the Governors. 

Mold, June 8, Iie 





FARRIS INSTITUTE, PRESTON 


Apvilicatiors are invited fora HEAD ART MASTER, to commerce 
hie duties at the latter end of SEPTEMBER. Salary 280/. per annum. 
Applications, stating qualifications and previous experience, accom- 
yanied by net less than three recent testimonials, to be forwarded, on 
or before JUNE 30, 1915, to 

T. R. JOLLY, Principal and Secretary. 





THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 


Office :— 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 








i" ARLING SCHOOL, STROUD. 


HEAD MASTER required, early in SEPTEMBER for the above 
Secondary School. The School and Head Master's house stand on 
seven acres of land and are about half a mile from Stroud. 

he Master must be between 30 and 45 years of age, and must be a 
Graduate: f some University of the United Kingdom, or have euch 
other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of 
Education ; in the latter cass he must sstisfy the Gevernors that be 
has for not less than five years efficiently conducted a school of a 
grade not inferior to that for which the Marling School provides. 

The Master will receive a fixed salary of 1001., and a Capitation Fee 
of 1l. per term for each Boy, in addition to the Master's house and 
rates and taxes thereon. 

There are now 135 Roys at the School. 

Applications stating age and qualifications, with copies of not more 
than four recent testimonials and the names of personal references, 
to be made by JUNE 29, 1915, to the Clerk to the Governors, FREDK. 
WINTERBOTHAM, Solicitor, Stroud, Gloucestershire, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 





OVE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


FEMALE SENIOR ee Wanted. A weekly wage com- 
mencing at 21s. is offered. Public Library experience essential. A 
candidate ering 2 Library Association Certificate is desirable, and 
Open Access traini me will be preferred. 

Applications, stating age and experience, together with copies of 
ree recent me i to be gent to the oer 
ISTER, Borough Librarian 





not more than th 
sy without delay. 
Public Library, Hove. June 8, fe 


igh 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


ted at once, to take charge of comeeggr [iieostos, “TWO 
Prunes ASSISTANTS. Salary to commence, pes noum.— 
Apply to the undersigned, stating experience in Pabive brary work, 
qualifications ee rtificates), age, and any other particulars, on or 
bef fore WEDNF DAY next, June 
AROHTBALD SPARKE, F.R.8.L., Chief Librarian. 
Bolton Corporation Stationery Department. 








LIBRA BIANGEIP. —In a London Scientific 

Library there ie a VACANCY for a well-educated PUPIL- 
ASSISTANT. The successful candidate will he trained in Librarian- 
ship, and it may be mentioned that hitherto all Pupil-Assistants 
trained in this Library have received gord appointments. Candidstes, 
if of military age, will be required to give ap adequate reason for not 
enlisting.—Applications, with full particulars, should he addressed to 
Box 2099, Atheneum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C. 








Situations Wanted. 
RNEST C. VINCENT, for many years 


4 Manager of Home Words Publishing Office, and previousty 
with the late firm of Messrs. Rivington & (o. of Waterloo Place, 18 
NOW DISENGAGED. Extensive experience in production and pub- 
lication of Rooks, Megazines, New = pers, &c. Any responsible 
position.—Address 163, Anerley Road, Anerley, 8.E. 








Miscellaneous. 
EST END.—FIRST FLOOR FLAT TO 


L¥T, Unfurnished. Three Pedrooms, Two Reception Rooms, 
Kitchen, Bath, Porter. Service Lift, Ges and Electric ight. Pent 
701. per annum, Lense 1} years unexpired —Apply ae “Atheneum 
Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane, London, 


RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 
UNFURNISHFD, double-fronted, * three-storied House (third 
story let #8 a separate fixt). Three minutes from Central Station. 
Facing South. Gli amnies of sea to Fast and were View of Downs at 
rear. No ment. Back entrance. jars. 
On Entrance Floor : Dining-room (with clectric heater and service 
hatchway cay Cam ong wp large Drawing-room, Lavatory, w.c, 
itchen, Tw ntries, an ery 
a ~ Second Floor : tows | Bedrocme (six betes 4 three fitted with gas 
fires, Dressing-room, Bath-room (geyser), an 
Rent, - sige of all taxes, 1007. a year, unfurnished ; furnished, 
4l_ 48. wee 
Box 2072, Atheneum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, E.C. 
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Cyppe-Writing, Kr. 


YPE-WRITING, Duplicating, Architects’ 
Specifications, Legal Work, Translations.—F. BATE, 53, Bush- 
wood Road, Kew (successor to Mrs. King, of Forest Road). 


UTHORS MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
description accurately and prompt! ly executed. Short- 
band Ty ae rov vided. eetings, pgetares, lermons re — 
jay \LITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 








YPE-WRITING. — Lorna teed MSS. a 
y. Accuracy and D 


Miss RISDON, Qedine 28, Alexan wy bes Peston Hill, Surrey. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate Shapes Fj ae Girton College, Cambridge; Intermediate 
Arts, London esearch, Revision, Shorthand.—CAMBRIDGB 
TYPE- WRITING OFFICER, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone: 2808 2308 City. 


AUTHORS’ 








MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 


M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Cheslam, Bucks. 


4 UTHORS’ MSS. intelligently Type-written. 

Literary Assistance (experienced), Research, Indexing, 
Secretarial Work. Charges moderate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, Great 
Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 


STCRIES, 











Provident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ P PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Found 
Patron—HER MAJESTY uaa ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
hep to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
AY Man or ~~ of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen | ‘ounds (or + and obtain the 
the to participate aK ithe = advantages :— 
FIRST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


exists. 
SECOND Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice. 
FOU RTH A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 
gree. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when n 
For further information apply to THE SHORETARY 0 7 the 
Suetitution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 








NATIONAL BOOK mePADE PROVIDENT 


(Registered under the Pn «on Acts 8 approved 
under the National Insurance Act 


President -WILLIAM EBINGMANE, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of ~ a among 
Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Life Membership, 51. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
N@ APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 
Please support the eg Assistant. 

. W. THORNTON, Secretary. 
9, Walbrook, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 





Patron : 

The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K G. K.T. 
President 

Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWZON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lrp. 


OBJ ECTS.—This Inetitution was established in 1839 in the City 
of London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary — to principals ‘and 
assistants as vendors of Hewspane 

MEMBER IP.—Every Man or W prt a throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
to become : Member of this inatitution, a 

m Pe ment of Five Shillings — 
Guineas for life, ‘provi that a or she is en, = the ‘calle of 
Newspa! and such Members who thus contribute a 
of considera’ gation in the event of their needing aid from the Inst tution. 

PEN3I) . Annuitants now number Seventy, the Men 
receivin 28 and the Women 201. per annum each. 

ohne “Royal {+ Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 

he News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
aijeons Some Victoria, provides 207.a year each for Six Widows of 
at Ey ors 
* Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man 
Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the ‘hate Soha 
Francis, who died on April 6, ) 188 and was for more than fifty years 





Publisher of the A m. e took an active and leading part 
throughout tke “whole. riod of the agitation for the repeal ats 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Kno e,” and was for very cane 


years a ‘staunch Sepperter of this Institution. 

The “ — Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
oa of, } — A to its henefits. 

“Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. od annum for 
ual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lioyd, 


The principal features of the Rules governing election te all 
Pensions are t each Candidate yd — been (1) a Member of 
the Institution he not than te preceding application ; 
(2) not ps. (4 ox: years of age; 3) cagneed in the sale of News- 


ears. 
KEL cr. Fe ae relief ~ dy? in cases of pg not only 
f the their servants 
pL, ded for ~4~ b rs of the Institu- 
mud, wubject to investigation, rele. "e ro in accordance 
requirements 


may 
tion; 
with the merits and each case 

w. WILKIE JONES, Secretery 











Sales by Auction. 


Coins and Medals. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL uty AUCTION, iat Ty House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, m WEDNESDAY, June 16, and Following 
Day, at 1 o ‘clock preciely. porns and MEDALS, the Property 0 of 
EDWARD. JUSEPH JE Robin RG ae Bury, os the 
Property of Seiior DANIEL CAR 
Chile ; and other small Properties. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Valuable Books and Autograph Letters. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL wy AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on THURSDAY, June 17, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS, MANOS —— and AUTv- 
KAPH LETTERS, the Property of a COLLECTOR. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Law Books. 
MESSBS, HODGSON ‘ Co. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, Chancery Lane. 

FRIDAY, June 18, at 1 o'clock, VALUARLE LAW BOOKS, incite 
ing a Complete Set of the Law Reports from 1865 to 1914, 397 vols., 

a Series from 1875 to 1914, 311 vols., and from 1865 to 1909, 253 vols — 
2 Set of the English Reports, 147. ‘vols., 1900-14 Admiralty 
Reports and Prize Cases, Books on International Law and Marine 
Insurance—Modern Text Books, etc.; also Framed Engravings, 
Mezzotint Portraits, mage Colour Prints, &c., to which are added 
Bookcases, Writing Tables, and other Library and Office Furniture. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 











Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place MSS. for oorey publication. Literary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, W. 








Catalogues. 
OOKS.—MONTHLY CATALOGUES of 


rare and valuable BOOKS post free. Thousands of Volumes in 
General Literature listed at 1s. — 2s. Topography. Genealogy, Art, 
ss Karly Printed Books, Autographs, Pri &e. 
. ATKINSON, 97 LE, Roa Forest ‘Hill London. 








Printers. 
THE A ATHENZUM PRESS will be pleased to 


timates for Printing BROCHURES, MONOGRAPHS 
GRNEAU GICAL TABLES, CATALOGUES | for PRIVAT 


If you require ony kind of PRINTING or ADVICZ in connexion 


therewith, consult 
THE ATHENZUM PRESS, 
11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Telegrams: Evmovses, Lenpoy. Telephone: Centrrat 2120 








Insurance Companies. 
POINTS 


FROM THE 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For the year ending NOVEMBER 20, 1914. 


Mortality Experience ... 723 p.c. 
10.2 p.c. 


£4 Is. 10d. p.c. 


Expense Ratio ... ans 


Rate of Interest, less tax 


* This fine Mutual Society offers all that is best 
in Life Assurance.”—Financial Times. 


Write for Prospectus to 
48 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON, E.C. 





MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 
EMMA DARWIN 


A Century of Family Letters, 1792-1896, 
Edited by her Daughter, HENRIETTA 
LITCHFIELD. 2 Vols. Illustrated. 24s. 
net. A remarkably complete picture of 
the country life of an English family in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 
including many unpublished letters of 
Charles Darwin. 


THE WORLD IN 
THE CRUCIBLE 


An Account of the Origins and the 
Conduct of the Great War. By SIR 
GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 6s. net. “ The 
common sense, clarity, and logical force 
which are so characteristic of Sir Gilbert 
Parker, appear to great advantage in this 
closely argued and graphic study of the 
origin and conduct of the Grear War.”— 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


EVOLUTION AND 
THE WAR 


By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, Secretary 
to the Zoological Society, 2s. 6d. net. 
“In its glowing sincerity, the closeness 
and clarity of its thought, and its un- 
failing intellectual candour, Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell’s book is worthy of that best 
tradition of scientific philosophy which 
it so cogently upholds.”"—-THE TIMES. 


MRS. GREEN 
AGAIN 


By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of 
“Mrs. Green.” 2s.6d. “A very amusing 
production, a boon and blessing in these 
times, when laughter grows rarer, and its 
quality more and more artificial.” 
—SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


NOW READY. 


ROMAN BRITAIN IN 1914. 
By Prof. HAVERFIELD. 


Royal 8vo, pp. 66, with 30 Illustrations, 
price 2s. 6d. net. 














Jniform with the above. 


ROMAN BRITAIN IN 1913. 


Royal 8vo, pp. 60, with 23 Illustrations, 
price 2s. 6d. net. 


“We call special attention to the summary by Professor 
Haverfield of ‘Roman Britain in 1913.’ Every library— 
indeed every serious classical student or antiquary—should 
secure this admirably lucid account, for it gives within 
brief space a survey by an expert of widely scattered 
matter.”—Atheneum. 

“Such a summary is so valuable as a permanent record, 
and Professor Haverfield is so obviously the man to do it 
in the most thorough and authoritative manner, that it is 
devoutly to be hoped that the publication before us may 
have a long series of annual successors. Every antiquary 
interested in Roman Britain is bound to possess if. 
Nowhere else can such a complete and well arranged 
summary be found.”—Antiquary. 


Published for the British Academy by 
HUMPHREY MILFORD, London, New York, &c. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW 
“SHERLOCK HOLMES” STORY. 


The Valley of 


Fear. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


With a Frontispiece. Price 62. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ Will certainly take its place among the 
best of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s detective tales.” 

Observer.—‘* This is one of Sherlock Holizes’ best exploits. 
The facts of the case inake one of the best surprises Sir 
Conan Doyle has ever sprung on his readers.” 


JOURNEYS WITH JERRY 
THE JARVEY. 


By the Hon. ALEXIS ROCHE. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


*,* Jerry entertains you with a continuous flow of Irish 
humour bubbling up from a living fount. His stories are 
irresistible. 











THE SPIRIT OF ENGLAND. 


A Series of Papers written in 1914 and 1915. 
By the 
Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
Author of “ Collections and Recollections,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. George Russell exhorts, reproves, 
stimulates, and entertains his audience. This is a book of 
the hour, for the hours.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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land. Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. With 
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*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on 
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1915. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
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10s. 6d. net. 





Rabindranath Tagore. 
A Biographical Study. By ERNEST 
RHYS. illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* Mr. Rhys has written 
an eminently valuable little book. . . . 
Briefly and lucidly Mr. Rhys has described 
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NEW AMERICAN NOVELS. 
Getting a Wrong Start. A 
Truthful Autobiography. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
*,* The author of this volume is a well- 
known American novelist who is here reveal- 
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The Business Adventures 
of Billy Thomas. By ELMER £. 
FERRIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,” A story of the business experiences of 
a remarkable salesman, full of life and action. 





The Social Problem. 
A Constructive Analysis. By C. A. 
ELLWOOD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

, net. [The Citizen’s Library. 

»* This work is not only a luminous 
statement of the social problem, but is of 
special interest in connexion with the social 
reconstruction which must fullow on the 
termination of the present War. 
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Books that Matter from 
Erskine MacDonald’s List 


The finest literary Novel of the season, 


OVER THE EDGE. 


By Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS, 
Author of ‘Sir Julian the Apostate,’ &c. 
440 pp. 6s. New Edition. Green cloth. 
(First Edition, black cloth.) 

‘* A most readable book and should strengthen 
an already well-established reputation.” 
Morniny Post. 


Mr. Edward Scott's new Novel. 
On Tuesday next ask at all Libraries for 


THORNS, 


By the Author of 
‘The Marvellous Experiences of John Rydal,’ &c. 


63. 





E. Hamilton Moore’s latest Novel, 


THE 


GARDEN OF LOVE. 


By the Author of ‘The Rut.’ 6a. 


** A charming love-story set amid the picturesque 
surroundings of Southern Spain...... both subject 
and setting harmonising delightfully with Miss 
Moore’s peculiarly dainty style.” 

Shefield Telegraph. 


The finest new Verse. 
Second Edition of a book that will become a classic. 


CORNISH CATCHES. By Beryarp Moore. 
Decorated boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
** Just as good as Cornish cream to a Cornish cat....A 
thing to rejoice over.”—Morning lost. 
“Cornwall has had no such poet since Hawker of 
Morwenstowe.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Just published. 


By TREVOR BLAKEMORE. An Edition de Luxe. 
4s. 6d. net. 

““Mr. Blakemore is a poet who, never deviating from 
a style serious and dignified, can stamp a picture or a mood 
of nature indelibly on the mind.”-—Times. 

‘*4 book of remarkable range, considering the technical 
excellence of its verse. .The work, with all its variety, is 
vigorous and sweet throughout.”— Scotsman, 


On June 8. 


DREAMS AND REALITIES. By the Rev. 


W. K. FLEMING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MARRIAGE OF MUSIC. By Mrs. 
be DALTON (of Vancouver). Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


MASQUES AND POEMS. By Epmunp 


CASSON,. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 





All reputable Booksellers will stock the 


LITTLE BOOKS OF GEORGIAN VERSE. 


A specially edited series of the finest new work in English 
Poetry in a delightful format, 1s. per vol. paper wrapppers, 
cloth, 2¢.6d. The first four numbers now ready :— 
MAB SONG AND_MAIDEN SONG. By Mona 
WOUGLAS. 

POEMS. By Lt. C. A. MACARTNRY. 

HEATHER WAYS. By Hypa C. Corr. 

Tae abe OF HEAVEN. By Nora Tynan 
" MAHONY. 


A CLUSTER OF GRAPES. The First Book 
of an Anthology of Twentieth Century Poetry. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. net. 

Contributors :—Z., A. C. Benson, Anna Bunston, G. K. 
Chesterton, Frances Cornford, John Galsworthy, Eva Gore- 
Booth, John Gurdon, Thomas Hardy, Ralph Hodgson, 
W. G. Hole, Laurence Housman, Emilia Stuart Lorimer. 
James Mackereth, Walter de la Mare, Alice Meyneil, Will 
Ogilvie, Stephen Phillips, Eden Phillpotts, D. Sigerson 
sg Arthur Symons, Evelyn Underhill, Margaret L. 

oods. 


THE POETRY REVIEW. Edited by 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Bi-monthly, 1s. net, 112 pp., 
a complete poetic play in each issue. 
“Under Mr. Stephen Phillips’s editorship, ‘The Poetry 
Review’ has become a maguzine of international eminence.” 
Literary Digest. 


ERSKINE MACDONALD, Malory House, 
Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 





CHATTO & WINDUS 


EHIND THE SCENES AT 
THE FRONT 


By George Adam 
PaRIS CORRESPONDENT OF The Times. 

In his official capacity the Author has had special 
facilities for visiting the Allied lines. This book is the 
result of those visits, and contains also some chapters of 
historic importance on the French Political situation on 
the eve of the War. 

With a Frontispiece. Cloth, 6s. net. 


HE LITTLE TOWNS OF 
FLANDERS 
By Albert Delstanche 


With a Prefatory Letter from EMILE VERHAEREN, 


A book of Woodcuts, with short notes by the Artist 
incorporating some of the most touchingly appropriate 
verses to be found in modern Belgian Poetry. Printed at 
the FLORENCE Press. Limited to 525 numbered copies. 
Boards, 12s. 6d. net. Also 100 Signed Copies in parchment, 
£1 1a. net. 














LORD ROSEBERY writes to the Publishers— 
**T have read with lively interest ” 


DIPLOMAT’S MEMOIR 
OF 1870 
By Frederic Reitlinger 


“This story of a balloon escape from the Siege of 
Paris and a political mission to London and Vienna 
is of very great interest. This is a most interest- 
ing book, and will be of use to historians of the 
future.” 


Cloth, 28. net. —Pall Mali Gazette. 


Y MARCH TO 
TIMBUCTOO 
By General Joffre 


With a Biographical Introduction by ERNEST DIMNET, 
Author of “FRANCE HERSELF AGAIN.” 

**The language of the narrative is as plain and 
pithy as Ceesar’s; yet in a word or two he gets a 
world of description out of a single crop of ink.” 

Cloth, 2s. net. —Morning Post. 


[N THE ENEMY’S 
COUNTRY 
By Mary Houghton 


The Diary of a Motor Tour in Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy during the early days of the War. 


“The book should be read for its own sake and 
bought (not borrowed), seeing that the author’s 
profits go to the Serbia and Montenegro Red 
Cress Fund.” 

Cloth, 58. net. 








— Sunday Times. 


SHORT HISTORY OF 
RUSSIAN MUSIC 


By Arthur Pougin 


This book makes an opportune appearance in view of the 
season of Russian Opera at the London Opera House. It 
has been translated from the French by Lawrence Haward, 
and is the most complete introduction to the subject yet 
published. 5s, net. 


HE POEMS OF 
JOHN KEATS 


Arranged in Chronological Order and with a Preface. 


By Sir Sidney Colvin 
PRINTED AT THE FLORENCE PRESS. 
“A sumptuous and lovely production.”—Pall 

Mall Gazette. 

Two volumes. Boards, 15s. net. Buckram 21s. net. 
Also an Edition on hand-made, large paper, limited to 
250 copies. Parchment, 31s. 6d. net. Vellum, 45s. net. 


— TO oe A SOUL 
2 
Irene Rutherford McLecd 


** A genuine poetical vision.”—Pall Wal! Gazette 

“Here is an authentic singer. The peculiar 
quality of the poems’ beauty evades all definition.” 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, —Obserre. 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


VAUGHAN AND HERRICK. 


No complete uniform edition of 
Vaughan’s works has been published 
hitherto, with the exception of Grosart’s, 
which, as Mr. Martin reminds us, was 
“in no sense trustworthy. A number of 
unnecessary emendations are contained 
in it, and inadvertent mistakes, including 
the omission of several lines, are still more 
common.” Grosart’s work appeared in 
1871, and even had it been less imperfect, 
there would have been room for so careful 
a Tevision as this of Mr. Martin’s, and 
for the scrupulous accuracy of printing 
which we associate with the Clarendon 
Press. Mr. Martin’s aim, besides the 
provision of a sound text, has been to 
preserve the essential features of the 
original editions, nothing being discarded 
except a few old forms of type, and such 
printers’ errors as wrong founts or turned 
letters. Seventeenth-century variants in 
the text are recorded in foot-notes, as well 
as the more important modern readings 
and conjectures. Finally, the punctuation 
has been altered “in a few places, where 
it seemed to me that inconvenience would 
have been given to a contemporary 
reader ; but I have altered it with a respect 
for seventcenth-century conventions, and 
as seldom as possible.” 

Mr. Mariin’s principles seem to us to 
be excellent, and his edition of Vaughan 
will be of the greatest value to students 
of literature. If he errs at all, it is 
through excess of conscientiousness. A 
large proportion of the variant readings 
he tables are obvious misprints and 
nothing more. It is teasing to be informed 
that in such and such an edition Procris 





The Works of Henry Vaughan. Edited by 
Leonard Cyril Martin. 2 vols. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 18s. net.) 

The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick. Edited 
by F. W. Moorman. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 12s. 6d. net.) 





was “ Pocris,” Trinity ‘‘ Vrinity,’’ or safety 
“*fafety.’’ This is mere meticulousness, such 
as we prefer to associate with the ideas of 
scholarship prevailing in Central Europe. 
The value of a record of variant readings 
is that there is no saying where a true 
reading may not have been obscured, nor 
what chance may not lead to its recovery. 
We should have expected Mr. Martin to 
recognize this, and to omit such variants 
as “retreat, retaeat 1655,” since he is 
willing to modify faulty punctuation. 
But even here his anxiety to modify as 
little as possible misleads him. Thus 
he frequently leaves marks of interroga- 
tion where no question is asked, e.g. : 
Lord, strike dead 
All lusts in me, 

Who onely wish life to serve Thee ? 
There can be no question of seventeenth- 
century usage in this: a question was 
the same thing then as it is now. He 
will also permit commas to obscure the 
sense of passages which a touch would 
have made clear :— 

The worlds lov’d wisdom (for the worlds friends 
think 
There is none else) did not the dreadful brink 
And precipice it leads to, bid me flie 
None could with more advantage use, then I. 
The whole balance of the rhythm and 
emphasis of the phrasing here reject the 
comma after ‘‘ leads to,” and demand a 
comma, after “ flie,’”’ the sentence as it is 
printed above being almost unintelligible. 
Less difficult, but certainly worth changing, 
is the opening stanza of * Tears’ :— 
O when my God, my glory brings 
His white and holy train, 
Unto those clear and living Springs, 
Where comes no stain / 
There should obviously be a comma efter 
“‘ glory,” none after “ train.” 

These, however, are all small matters ; 
the main thing is that the treatment of 
the text as a whole inspires a conviction 
of its complete trustworthiness. Mr. 
Martin adds a few pages of concise, but 
valuable notes, devoted for the most part 
to the citation of parallel passages, Vaughan 
being notorious for the freedom with which 
he borrowed what he thought good. His 
chief source was, of course, George Herbert ; 
and here what is curious is not so much 
that he borrows as that he sometimes 
borrows so badly. The celebrated lines 

I got me flowers to straw thy way, 

I got me boughs off many a tree.... 
reappear, shorn of all lustre, as 


I "le get me up before the Sun, 

I ’le cut me boughs off many a tree, 
And all alone full early run 

To gather flowers to welcome thee. 


Parallels with Herbert, however, as 
Mr. Martin remarks, have mostly been 
noted elsewhere, though even so not 
exhausted. The passage, 

Lord ! when Thou didst Thy selfe undresse 
Laying by Thy robes of glory, 
To make us more, Thou wouldst be lesse, 
And becam’st a woful story, 
is obviously derived from Herbert’s far 
more beautiful 


Hast thou not heard, that my Lord Jesus died ? 
Then let me tell thee a strange storie. 
The God of power, as He did ride 
In His majestick robes of glorie, 
Resolv’d to light ; and so one day 
He did descend, undressing all the way; 





but Mr. Martin does not remark upon 
this. As he tells us, he has devoted 
himself in the main to tracing “ appro- 
priations of the work of certain other 
writers,”’ which, he says, are “ sometimes 
even more remarkable ”’ ; moreover, ‘‘ most 
of these seem not to have been noticed 
before.” It is certainly rather a shock 
to find that the most beautiful phrase in 
that beautiful poem ‘ The Retreat,’ 


Bright shootes of everlastingnesse, 


is not original. It was drawn, it appears, 
from a prose work, Felltham’s ‘ Resolves,’ 
to which Vaughan elsewhere shows himself 
indebted in his poetry. Yet his editor 
should perhaps have pointed out that the 
meaning of the borrowed phrase is changed 
in transference. Felltham has “ The Con- 
science, the Caracter of a God stampt in 
it, and the Apprehension of Eternity doe 
all prove it a shoot of everlastingnesse,”’ 
where “shoot” has clearly its botanical 
associations. The magic of Vaughan’s 
phrase is that it completely overrides 
those associations :-— 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 

My Conscience with a sinfull sound.... 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 

Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 
What “shoots” means here we should 
not care to define; it seems to suggest 
primarily a kind of spiritual growing-pain, 
though certainly not to be tied down to 
that or any other one signification. In 
any case, the fact that Vaughan had met 
this form of words before he himself used 
it is unimportant. The poetry of it is 
all his own creation. 

It is pleasant to think that the appear- 
ance of this definitive edition of his works 
will bring him more readers. His verse 
has not the even excellence of Herbert's, 
though rising occasionally to higher rap- 
tures. It gains immeasurably, where 
Herbert’s hardly gains at all, from 
being shown in selections. Yet many 
of its beauties are lost to the reader of 
anthologies because occurring in poems 
too uneven to be included in them. ‘Silex 
Scintillans’ (‘Sparks from the Flint’) 
was the title he chose for the main body 
of his poetry, and his cognomen, the 
Silurist, has something of the same 
flavour, though taken ostensibly from 
feelings of local patriotism. Flintiness 
is by no means a conspicuous attribute 
of his character ; but there is this of truth 
in the appellations sought out by his 
humility, that he is barren unless acutely 
moved, the value of his work depending 
on an immediate emotional inspiration. 
The poetical artifices fashionable at the 
time, and turned by Herbert to such 
exquisite uses, were apt to leave Vaughan 
chill. He was flint to them, and though 
he used them freely, he used them un- 
convincingly—unconvincingly even to him- 
self ; so that his style, when he is not in 
his true vein, has often a quality of im- 
patience or striving, as though he were 
chastising himself and working his feelings 
up to the point at which their utterance 
would be poetry. And it was, of course, in 
part his difficulty as a poet—his difficulty 
in approaching poetry, we should say— 
that, having turned his back upon the 
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world and too severely severed time from 
eternity, the field in which he could 
exercise his gift was narrow. Only one 
kind of feeling really satisfied or could 
wholly kindle him; his thoughts, as in 
‘The Retreat,’ revert always regretfully 
to childhood’s innocence ; and it would be 
difficult to derive from his poetry any 
light upon the question why children, by 
Him who created them, were doomed to 
adolescence and maturity. 

For Thy eternal, living wells 

None stain’d or wither’d shall come near: 


A fresh, immortal green there dwells, 
And spotless white is all the wear. 


Mr. F. W. Moorman’s name is already 
associated with the study of Herrick, and 
the task of editing ‘The Poetical Works’ 
in @ critical text may be regarded as his 
by prescriptive right. Herrick, unfor- 
tunately for his editor, was in a peculiar 
degree his own critic; indeed, he was so 
jealous of accuracy in his text as to march 
to his printer’s, after the first copies of 
‘ Hesperides’ had been struck off, with a 
list of errata necessitating numerous 
changes at this inconvenient time. 
Song-books and anthologies of the period, 
as well as certain manuscripts which have 
been preserved, offer variant readings 
which Mr. Moorman scrupulously collates, 
thus enabling us at times to watch the 
development of Herrick’s taste, and 
leaving us in no doubt of the exactitude 
and nicety of his judgment. The text of 
‘ Hesperides ’ is, however, always the final 
word, and what is now put before us is in 
fact a reprint, with critical Introduction, 
and variant readings in an appendix, 
some half-dozen additional pieces having 
been collected from elsewhere, one or two 
of them from manuscript sources. 

Mr. Moorman’s methods as an editor 
present rather a curious blend of exacti- 
tude and compromise, and the difficulty 
of understanding him is increased by his 
occasional lapses into inexactitude. All 
variant readings, for example, are not 
relegated to the appendix: some are 
given in notes at the bottom of the pages ; 
we do not quite divine on what principle. 
Sometimes, again, the idea of the reprint 
is carried to extremes, at other times it is 
thrown over. The verse 

You have broke promise twice 
(Deare) to undoe me ; 


If you prove faithlesse thrice 
None then will wooe you 


is explained by a note: “The rhyme 
indicates that ‘you’ should be ‘ ye.’” 
The opposite course surely should have 
been taken here: ‘‘wooe ye” should 
have been printed, and the slip in the 
original acknowledged in a note. But 
elsewhere, when “brim” is similarly 
printed, the rhyme demanding “ brink,” 
Mr. Moorman again follows the printer 
instead of the poet. On the other hand, 
he introduces into his text (with one 
exception) Herrick’s last list of corri- 
genda, and in more than one instance 
prints conjectural emendations of his 
own. An interesting example is in the 
following lines ‘Upon a black Twist, 
rounding the Arme of the Countesse of 
Carlile’; we quote them entire :— 





I saw about her spotlesse wrist 

Of blackest silk, a curious twist ; 

Which, circumvolving gently, there 

Enthrall’d her Arme, as Prisoner. 

Dark was the Jayle ; but as if light 

Had met t’engender with the night; 

Or so, as Darknesse made a stay 

To shew at once, both night and day. 

One fancie more! but if there be 

Such Freedome in Captivity ; 

I beg of Love, that ever I 

May in like Chains of Darknesse lie. 
“* One fancie more ” was originally printed 
“I fancie more”; “the compositor,” 
writes Mr. Moorman, “‘ mistook the Roman 
numeral I for a pronoun.” We have no 
doubt he is right; at the same time, if 
this change was possible, others were so. 

Among the rest, more attention might, 
we think, have been given with profit 
to the punctuation. In the quotation 
above this is in three places at least 
otiose or erroneous. The word “ there” 
obviously belongs, not with ‘ Enthrall’d 
her Arme,” but with “ circumvolving 
gently” ; the comma after “To shew at 
once ” is meaningless, the semicolon after 
“‘ Captivity”? obstructive and confusing. 
We are thoroughly in favour of the prin- 
ciple of retaining the original punctuation 
in such a book as this, for it had a system 
of its own which is part of the flavour 
and atmosphere of the poetry. But the 
value of such a principle is best exhibited 
by an editor who recognizes exceptional 
cases when they appear, who distinguishes 
here also the printer from the poet. 

We quote one more passage—from the 
famous poem ‘ His Age, dedicated to his 
peculiar friend, M. John Wickes, under 
the name of Postumus’—where Mr. 
Moorman seems neither to have followed 
out his own ideas nor ours :— 

And so we’l sit 
By’ th’ fire, foretelling snow and slit, 


And weather by our aches, grown 
Now old enough to be our own 


True Calenders, as Pusses eare 
Washt o’re, to tell what change is neare 
Then to asswage 
The gripings of the chine by age; 
Tle call my young 

Tiilus to sing such a song 

I made upon my Julia’s brest ; 

And of her blush at such a feast. 
Here Mr. Moorman notes, “ Herrick corrects 
* Washt o’re, to tell ’ to ‘ Washt or ’s to tell’ 
in his Errata,” but, contrary to his practice, 
does not adopt this correction of Herrick’s 
in the text. But ‘‘ Washt or ’s to tell,” 
which would stand, we suppose, for 
‘*Washt or is to tell,’ was not Herrick’s 
correction ; at least in Mr. Moorman’s 
own reprint of his ‘“ Errata’’ we find 
** p. 155. 1. 10. r. washt or’s to tell,” which 
would stand for ‘“‘ Washt ore is to tell,” 
an obvious improvement which ought to 
have been incorporated. The punctua- 
tion of the passage is also clearly at fault. 
There should be a stop after “‘neare” ; 
none after “age,” unless after “‘ then ”’ 
and “‘age’’ we admit commas. Two copies 
of the original edition of ‘ Hesperides’ 
have, in fact, a colon after ‘‘ neare ”’ ; it 
was surely worth while to follow a reading 
demanded by the sense. In ‘ Dean- 
bourn, a rude River in Devon by which 
sometimes he lived,’ we are pleased to see 
that Mr. Moorman supports the more 
peculiar reading . 


Dean-bourn, farewell; I never look to see 
Deane, or thy warty incivility, 





where many editors have favoured the 
feeble substitute ‘“‘ watry.” He makes 
out his case, we think, quite convincingly, 
and shows excellent appreciation of a 
certain knotty quality in Herrick’s muse. 
The motto ‘acre, Apre, amer,” is a 
fashionable test of vitality in poetry 
among present-day critics. Herrick cer- 
tainly satisfies it. 








A Grammar of Dialectic Changes in the 
Kiswahili Language. By Capt. C. H. 
Stigand. With Introduction, &c., by 
the Rev. W. E. Taylor. (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 


LITTLE attention has hitherto been paid 
in this country to any dialects of the 
Swahili language except those of Zanzibar 
and Mombasa, and the former has absorbed 
the lion’s share of the literature belonging 
to the subject. Of late years, however, 
the Frere Town press has been doing 
something to redress the balance. 
Krapf’s ‘ Dictionary,’ which is the basis 
of much subsequent work, is mainly 
based on the Mombasa dialect; while 
Biittner and Velten have produced several 
volumes of texts, chiefly from the Mrima 
—the mainland opposite Zanzibar. 
(Biittner’s ‘ Anthologie,’ however, is drawn 
from various sources, containing material 
from Lamu and Witu, as well as from 
Zanzibar, Bagamoyo, &c.) Pére Sacleux, 
in his valuable ‘Grammaire des Dialectes 
Swahilis’ takes the speech of Zanzibar 
as his starting-point, and includes in his 
comparative survey the dialects treated 
by Capt. Stigand, though his arrangement 
and his estimate of their relative import- 
ance are slightly different. The phonetics 
of the language have received from him 
full and careful treatment, insufficiently 
appreciated, we venture to think, in this 
country, on account, perhaps, of the 
unfortunate system of transliteration 
employed, which is neither the ‘‘ improved 
Lepsius ” of Meinhof nor the script of the 
International Phonetic Association, but 
one specially devised by Pére Sacleux 
himself. 

In passing, we may mention one 
point emphasized by him which both 
Capt. Stigand and the writer of his Intro- 
duction (who ranks as the foremost 
Swahili scholar in English-speaking coun- 
tries) appear to have overlooked, viz., 
the fact that the sound usually written 7 
(as in moja, jua, &c.) is more nearly repre- 
sented (we need not here resort to “* phone- 
tic” type) by dy in such a word as “ wood- 
yard,” pronounced with the minimum of 
separation between the syllables. Bishop 
Steere was on the right track, as is evident 
from a remark on p. 8 of his ‘ Handbook’ ; 
and Capt. Stigand has apparently noticed 
the kindred phenomenon of the two ch 
sounds, but he has missed its significance, 
or he would not (p. 28) class as ‘‘ excep- 
tions which do not appear to follow 
apy rule” words like ku choka, which 
keep the ch in the Mombasa dialect in- 
stead of changing to¢. Capt. Stigand has 
probably an unrivalled knowledge of collo- 
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quial Swahili—at any rate of the northern 
dialects, as the Kev. W. E. Taylor 
(“ Bwana Tela,” whose poetical impro- 
visations are still faithfully preserved 
by his native friends at Mombasa) has of 
the literary language. The former, though 
he has paid no attention to the science of 
exact phonetics, is blessed with a good 
ear—which in practice is, after all, more 
important ; and he is fully alive to the 
disastrous consequences (which Mr. Taylor 
was, we believe, the first to point out) 
. confounding, ¢.g., the different kinds 
or t. 

The structure of Swahili cannot be 
properly understood without reference to 
other Bantu languages, and especially 
those of the interior, which have been less 
altered by extraneous influences. A little 
more comparative study would have cor- 
rected a misapprehension to which the 
author recurs several times, viz., that J and 
r have been inserted between two vowels 
in the southern dialects, instead of, as is 
really the case, having been dropped out 
in the northern. Thus we find him say- 
ing (p. 8) :— 

“In reality the thicker and less pure pro- 
nunciation of the southern dialects does not 
permit of certain vowels being pronounced 
in juxtaposition, and so an / or ¢ is inserted 
to help out the sound. Thus nyee (Kiamu) 
appears as nyele (Kimvita and Kiunguja), 
and sometimes nyere (Kimrima).”’ 


In reality the primitive form appears to 
have been mwele; cf. Zulu u(lw)nwele, 
Sechwana moriri, Luganda oluvirt, Konde 
ulunywili, &c. Mr. Taylor indicates the 
true state of the case when he says (p. 86, 
note) :— 

** An / is primitive in Bantu roots, and its 
presence bespeaks the dialect in which such 
’s are found as presenting an older and not 
& more modern form of speech.” 


In this connexion we may remark that 
mwavuli, given as an exception to the 
tule that intervocalic 1 is dropped at 
Lamu, is not really used there. We 
have always heard an umbrella called 
chandarua, which at Mombasa means a 
mosquito-net, and, in general, an awning 
or canopy of any kind. The word 
“canopy ” itself, originally implying pro- 
tection against insects, shows how sense 
can be widened in usage. 

We find it more difficult to subscribe 
to another obiter dictum of Mr. Taylor’s : 
“In the matter of the Noun Classes, at 
its worst Swahili is better preserved than 
is Zulu.” It is impossible to agree with 
this when one remembers that Zulu has 
kept the lu-and bu- classes distinct (ulu-ti, 
ubu-ntu), though contracting the former 
prefix in words of more than one syllable, 
while Swahili has merged them into one 
(ufito, untu), the concords of which in the 
singular, moreover, are indistinguishable 
from those of the mu-mi- class. 

A full discussion of minutiz is neither 
possible nor desirable in these columns, 
but we may, perhaps, venture on a 
few comments. ‘“‘ Leg’ at Mombasa is 
always guu, maguu; if mguu, miguu, is 
heard, it must have come in from 
the south, just as one hears sporadic 
Zanzibar songs at Lamu. Likewise the 


? 


people of Mombasa say wishwa for “‘ bran,’ 
not ushwa. We have always heard tia for 
a giraffe north of Malindi, and, if memory 
serves, it is current at Mombasa also. 
Jongoo is not “‘ a sea-slug,”’ but a millipede; 
and we fancy that bombwe, at Lamu, is 
used more or less for all insects, 
particularly worms, and is not confined 
to the jigger and the “sea-slug,” here 
incongruously bracketed. Poa (powa), 
which Capt. Stigand gives as the 
Kiamu equivalent for pata, “ get,” is 
really the passive of pa, “ give,” which 
is at Zanzibar pewa, and at Mombasa 
pawa. In the verse quoted on p. 71 we 
should doubt whether pani is an instance of 
Kinyume, and should rather take it for 
the imperative plural. Finally, we have 
noted one or two printers’ slips, which, 
we hope, will have an opportunity of 
disappearing in a second edition: Ku 
pakuru on p. 18 should be ku pakura, and 
makalele on p. 34 makelele. 


The Appendix is of great interest. To 
the text of an ancient Swahili religious 
poem, obtained by Capt. Stigand at Lamu, 
Mr. Taylor has added a carefully collated 
version (a far more correct one, as even a 
slight examination is enough to show) 
from Mombasa, with Introduction, notes, 
and a metrical translation. The last- 
named is a remarkable tour de force ; but 
we cannot help wondering if the translator 
has been well advised in his choice of a 
metre. The original is in four-lined 
stanzas, of which this is a specimen :— 

Nitunge kitungo kwa kukisafi 

Nikipange lulu kulla tarafi 

Na ina nikite In’kishafi 

Kiza cha dhunubi kineukie. 
This may be translated :— 


Let me compose a composition so that it may be 
correct. ' 
Let me make each line to end in a pearl, 
And let me call its name “ Revelation,” 
That the darkness of sin may be expelled. 
Mr. Taylor’s rendering of this stanza is as 
follows :— 
So broidering my poem until daintily it trips 
All threaded as with pearly grains up to the very 
tips, 
The Inkishaf I name it, by which Apocalypse 
Shamefastly sin’s gloom convicted shall appear. 
The question of Swahili scansion can- 
not be discussed here ; but it seems to us 
impossible to get more than four beats or 
stresses out of each line as it stands in the 
original ; consequently, those of the trans- 
lation are nearly twice as long, and—not 
to speak of a considerable difference in 
the rhythm—an effect of diffuseness is 
obtained, wholly alien to the almost bald 
simplicity of the Swahili. The following is 
a very rough attempt to suggest the metre: 
I’d make it rightly, this song of my own; a 
Each line should end in a precious stone, _ ~\" 
And its name should be “‘ Revelation,” Ev 
To drive the darkness of sin away. _<j2? ” api 
These criticisms may seem meticulous, 
but they are a tribute to the real value 
and interest of the book. 














LESSONS OF THE WAR. 


Wuart Prof. James designated “‘ the moral 
equivalent of war” is the subject of 
the Rey. A. H. Gray’s ‘The Only Alter- 
native to War.’ That moral equivalent 
is life spent in the forwarding of Christ’s 
Kingdom. To-day, when thousands of 
lives are being freely laid down in support 
of “temporalities and powers,” it is dis- 
heartening to think how comparatively 
few have been given directly in the 
interests of the eternal verities. We find 
some solace in the thought that the 
present outbreak of violence is, so far as 
the Allies are concerned, to a large extent 
in support of spiritual freedom. But 
unless we fearlessly face our own 
responsibility for a war brought about 
by the desire for, and pride in, material 
domination, our wonderful physical 
bravery as a nation merely throws our 
moral cowardice more strongly into 
relief. Are we, as a nation, being honest 
with ourselves? Are we not, as a nation, 
shouting overloudly about our moral 
reasons for the war in order to drown the 
voices of those who would bid us lock 
at home ? for there are the evils which 
have encouraged our enemies not only to 
believe that they could dominate us, but 
also that they had moral justification for 
such domination. Mr. Gray sets before 
us the example of Christ, in order to show 
the wrong inherent in the German idea of 
domination :— 

‘He is different from all other imperial 
leaders in that He imposes nothing. He 
cares for no allegiance that is not freely 
offered. He would be Lord everywhere, 
but only by the choice of free men.” 


Many pseudo-leaders no doubt find 
themselves in a position where it is better 
for them to concentrate the whole of 
their attention on throwing words at our 
adversaries. Put the public will do well 
to question how power has been obtained 
and used here in England ; how many have 
attempted to educate themselves and 
others in right thinking, the precursor to 
right acting ; and how many have acquired 
positions by sheer forceful ostentatious- 
ness. If banqueting was the right method 
to celebrate art and learning, and the right 
means to obtain money for charity, why 
abandon it now ? 

But we must not forget our main pur- 
pose in noticing Mr. Gray’s pamphlet, 
which is to obtain readers for it, and we 
can think of no better way than to give a 
few typical quotations. This is what 
he says of “ big” men :-— 


“Unless great affairs keep them on the 


stretch, they find life unendurable for 
dullness.”’ 
Therefore 
“we have to discover....a way of life 
which shall seem to all healthy and 


wholesome souls more desirable than war. 
Mankind’s true calling cannot involve war. 
But some great positive and strenuous enter- 
prise it must involve.” 





The Only Alternative to War. By A. Herbert 
Gray. ‘‘ Papers for War Time,’ No. 27. 
(Milford, 2d.) 
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Christ’s life makes this appeal to the 
writer :— 

‘He did not come primarily to offer men 
a way to safety either in this world or the 
next. It was not to men’s timidity that He 
made His appeal. It was greatness of life 
that He offered, and it was a greatness that 
involved a hundred risks. He was, indeed, 
meek Himself, but with that invincible 
meekness before which mere force is power- 
less. He was perfectly selfless, but He had a 
passionate power over against evil, which 
must have been terrible to behold.... 

‘* He asked for followers who would live, 
and, if need be, die in the effort to overthrow 
whatever denies our brotherhood.” 


Lastly, our author, after speaking of 
the men who conquer physical hardship 
by moral strength, says :— 

«« And when we really believe in brother- 
hood we shall insist that these labours be 
made in a new way common to man. The 
discipline they involve may not be needed 
for all men, but there are probably few pro- 
fessional or commercial men who would not 
be better men if at one time they had had to 
go through a curriculum of the sort of hard- 
ship these occupations involve. When we 
become serious about developing hardihood 
in all our citizens we shall probably insist 
upon something of the nature of a conscrip- 
tion for labour. We shall see to it that our 
youths all get the chance to have their man- 
hood toughened by exposure to danger, and 
by having to acquire physical fitness and 
resource. We shall hold no man really 
fitted for citizenship who remains soft either 
physically or morally, and shall organize 
our life in view of that conviction,” 

We are ail amazed by the difference 
open-air life is making to our young man- 
hood. What of the time when the great 
need of their physical strength in the 
present war has passed ? 

There is another war to be fought at 
home, and, 

‘if we are ever to achieve victory in the 
battles of social progress, it will need all the 
concentration of the national will and all 
the unanimity of purpose which have been 
produced in us by the challenge of Germany.”’ 








Quaker Women, 1650-1690. By Mabel 
Richmond Brailsford. (Duckworth 
& Co., 7s. 6d.) 

**In endeavouring to present a picture of 
the work and ideals of the first Quaker 
women in England, one is struck [says Miss 
Brailsford] by two facts—the modern atmo- 
sphere both of thought and effort which 
surrounds the ancient chronicles, and the 
strange chance which has left them unknown 
and unexplored, save by experts, for more 
than two centuries.” 

It is cause for satisfaction that the work, 
thus long delayed, of “ exploration ” 
should have fallen into competent hands. 
The volume suffers a little here and there 
from overlapping, due no doubt to the 
fact that some portions of it have been 
reproduced from various magazine articles. 
But the work of research (evidently a 
true labour of love) has been conscienti- 
ously performed, and has included many 
hitherto unpublished manuscripts of great 
interest. 

There seems, indeed, little necessity for 
the “ diffidence ” with which as a “ non- 
Quaker” the author has faced her task. 
The thoroughness of her sympathy and 


comprehension could scarcely be exceeded 
by one born and bred in the Quaker 
tradition. If we were to hint a fault, it 
would be rather an inclination to excessive 
enthusiasm, trenching almost on partisan- 
ship, for the subjects of her narrative— 
an apparent tendency to acquiesce in the 
primitive Quaker axiom (long since out- 
grown) that Truth with a capital T was a 
possession reserved exclusively for the 
Society of Friends. In fact, as we read 
this wonderful record of moral triumph 
and physical affliction, we are sometimes 
tempted to wonder whether Quakers 
alone of all human beings never encoun- 
tered an opponent who could make them 
waver in their convictions, or opposition 
founded on any worthier basis than brutal 
intolerance and misunderstanding. 

Miss Brailsford is, however, far from 
being entirely destitute of the critical 
spirit, and many of her comments show 
both humour and discrimination. As an 
example we may take her admirably 
epigrammatic description of the effects 
produced by peace on the Quaker com- 
munity: “Social life, lit up no longer 
by the fires of persecution, took on the 
same drab uniformity.’ As a corollary 
we may notice the highly interesting fact 
earlier recorded in this volume that, ‘‘ the 
men and women being generally in prison, 
the children kept up their meeting regu- 
larly, and with remarkable gravity and 
composure.” As in the case of those 
convent-bred girls described by Victor 
Hugo, who were allowed as an exquisite 
recreation to dress like the nuns and take 
their part in conducting Divine Service, 
the true childlike joy in figuring as ‘‘ grown- 
ups” found thus satisfaction in default 
of more normal sources. The heroism, 
too, of which childhood is capable dis- 
played itself in the courageous endurance 
by many young Quakers of imprisonment 
and torture in the stocks, illegal even in 
that savage age for Nonconformists under 
16. When tke strenuous adventure of 
persecution was no longer accessible the 
monotony of life pressed heavily on 
younger Friends, and forbidden joys like 
dancing, music-meetings, and theatres 
were, as we know, desired and often 
secretly sought by them. 

The remarkable analogy between Quaker 
women preachers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and some of the Militant Suffragists 
of the twentieth is here carefully em- 
phasized. The resemblance is indeed extra- 
ordinary in almost every detail, and places 
in a curious light the generally unsympa- 
thetic attitude of modern Friends towards 
the whole of the Militant movement. It 
is true that em Fox’s disciples reserved 
their attentions for clergymen rather than 
Cabinet Ministers, and interpolated their 
catechism more often into sermons than 
into political speeches. But the sale of 

mphlets in the streets was among their 

vourite methods of propaganda ; and the 
hunger strike, popularly supposed to be an 
importation from Russia, was of frequent oc- 
currence amongthem. Barbara Blaugdone, 
for example, fasted when in prison fourteen 
days and nights, and on another occasion 








abstained even from water during six 


days. Inso doing she was certainly inspired 
by a more directly religious motive than 
her latter-day successors. The terrible 
tradition of fasting as practised by the 
Early Church—ea very different ‘“ exer- 
cise”? from the carefully regulated ab- 
stinence of modern Catholics—still lingered 
on in an age unhampered by any under- 
standing of physiological necessities. On 
this last ground also it seems easier to 
account for the superior endurance of that 
generation than by the somewhat con- 
testable argument “that the women of 
the seventeenth century were cast in a 
sturdier mould than the women of to-day.” 
The modern woman is perpetually handi- 
capped by the fear of permanently injuring 
her own health, and thereby sinning against 
society and perhaps against the future of 
the race, and her readiness to suffer is 
proportionately diminished ; but we are 
unable to regard this as an altogether 
retrograde movement. The great age 
often attained, in spite of almost incredible 
hardships, by female Quakers is, none the 
less, a notable testimony to the beneficent 
influence which a strong interest in life 
exercises On women to an even greater 
extent than on men. 

The missionary efforts of Quakeress 
pioneers form perhaps the most remarkz ble, 
and almost certainly the least familiar, 
chapter in their history. They reach their 
climax in the achievement of Mary Fisher, 
who made her way alone to Adrianople 
and obtained an interview with the Sultan. 
Less amazing, yet scarcely less extra- 
ordinary at such a period, is the career of 
Elizabeth Hooton, who, supported by data 
derived from her own experience, pleaded 
for that reform of prison abuses which 
Mrs. Fry undertook under happier auspices 
150 years later. But these are only two 
examples taken almost at random from a 
cumulative record of devotion, self-sacrifice, 
and heroism which it would be difficult 
to parallel from the annals of the human 
race. 








VIEWS OF MR. SHAW. 


To a greater extent than any other living 
writer Mr. George Bernard Shaw has had 
expended upon himself and his work the 
most widely differing interpretation, cri- 
ticism, appreciation, and denunciation. 
Much of this has been intemperate, whether 
from the side of friendly or unfriendly 
critics, few of whom have possessed the 
necessary qualifications for judging such 
an original and forceful spirit as that of 
Mr. Shaw. For a balanced judgment 
one requires a comprehension of his 
aim, a reccgnition of his achievements, 
a power of fixing on the salient features 
of his work and of criticizing its failures, 
and a detachment sufficient to view the 





The Twenticth Century Moliére: Bernard 
Shaw. By Augustin Hamon.  Trans- 
lated from the French by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 

George Bernard Shaw : a Critical Study. By 
Joseph McCabe. (Kegan Paul & Co., 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Common Sense about the Shaw. By Harold 
Owen. (Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d. net.) 
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influence he exerts from a_ philosophic 
standpoint. None of the three books 
before us exhibits all these characteristics, 
but they may be taken as representing, 
in the main, appreciation, criticism, and 
denunciation respectively. 


M. Augustin Hamon, who was asked 
by Mr. Shaw to translate his dramas, is 
the author of several French sociological 
works, and edited for seven years L’ Huma- 
nité Nouvelle, a monthly international 
review that ceased publication some 
twelve yearsago. An article by M. Hamon, 
which appeared in The Nineteenth Century 
and After, compared the technique of 
Moliére and Bernard Shaw, and tke 
parallelism was expanded and completed 
in a course of lectures at the Sorbonne. 
The first six of these were published in 
France two years ago, and are now trans- 
lated in ‘The Twentieth Century Moliére: 
Bernard Shaw.’ 

M. Hamon understands to a remark- 
able degree the art and philosophy of the 
dramatist, and discerns the purpose that 
lurks beneath his wit. Not satisfied with 
merely discussing his work, the author 
introduces that study by one of the man, 
his personal characteristics, and the effect 
of his other than dramatic work on his 
times. Here he seizes on what perhaps 
is true, that “ the dissemination of Socialist 
ideas is the man’s life, his passion,” and 
he devotes considerable space to Mr. Shaw’s 
connexion with Socialism, and records 
the protest his subject made on being 
termed an iconoclast, when he called him- 
self rather an economist who thought that 
“the love of economics is the mainspring 
of all the virtues.” M. Hamon has no 
doubt of the dramatist’s sincerity, and 
ascribes an inborn sense of justice to him, 
which urges him to all his efforts. He 
thinks, however, that “ there never lived 
a greater advertiser than Shaw,” and 
calls him “a puritan in a fool’s cap.” 

In a lengthy analysis of Mr. Shaw’s 
dramatic methed, his comedies are charac- 
terized as realistic in that they deal, in 
the dramatist’s own words, ‘“‘ with one 
subject only, life, and they possess but 
one merit, an interest in life.” But there 
is an absence or insufficiency of plot, of 
incident, of action, which M. Hamon 
calls material action, and he shows that 
this is replaced by inéellectual action in 
the sense of development of ideas. Another 
point emphasized by the author is that 
the plays do not expose individual ab- 
surdities so much as social absurdities ; 
they deal with psychological types and 
embody the ideas of minorities, on which 
is founded tke society of to-morrow. 
The unity of treatment is due to the fact 
that the dramatist possesses a philosophy 
of life thus expounded :— 

“Through the sayings and doings of his 
characters he affirms that the free play of 
instincts and the opposition to every kind of 
constraint ~~ to the individual the maxi- 
mum possible development. The aim of life is 
life itselfi—that is to say, the fullest possible 
development for every being, enabling him 
to enjoy to the utmost. But....it is 
necessary that all should have the same 
possibility....Man is not free....whether 
he desires it or not, he is subject to the Life- 








Force... .It results from this point of view 
that Shaw’s drama is essentially meliorist, 
notwithstanding the severity of his social 
criticism, which gives his work a pessimistic 
aspect.” 

A detailed analysis of the different plays 
follows and shows penetration, especially 
in the case of ‘Candida,’ but the present 
reviewer cannot endorse the author’s view 
that strong emotional interaction and 
passion are present, or that “in Shaw’s 
plays love is all-powerful.” This is one 
point which indicates the lack of criticism 
throughout. M.Hamon seeks to praise, 
and seldom depreciates. 

The last part of the book is taken up 
with a discursive comparison of Moliére 
and Shaw. Kinship between the two is 
manifested, according to the author, in 
two aspects: in the community of their 
technique, and the partial community of 
their philosophy. Points of resemblance 
are found in the realism which leads to 
reiteration of ideas; in the laughter at 
death, at prejudices and conventions; in 
the opposition to traditional and current 
morality; in the submission to nature or 
the Life-Force. These and other simi- 
larities are summed up in a synoptic 
table of resemblances. 


Mr. McCabe’s volume, ‘George Bernard 
Shaw: a Critical Study,’ in spite of its 
imperfections, is more mature than some 
that have attempted the same criticism ; 
but his differences from Mr. Shaw are 
too great to allow comprehension of that 
original artist. Hence there are lacune 
in the interpretation, and some mis- 
understanding, though insight is shown 
in the discussion of matters in Mr. 
McCabe’s own province. Of the dramatist’s 
diatribes against morality he says :— 

‘** He lashes his generation, not because it 
is moral, but because it professes high 
principles and does not live them... .Every 
true realist (in Shaw’s sense) is an idealist 
(in the ordinary” sense)....He exposes ugly 
facts only in order to have their ugliness 
removed, or a better state of things set up, 
even if he has not himself a_conception of 
what will be substituted.” 

The book is well arranged ; it traces 
the development of Mr. Shaw’s ideas as 
his circumstances changed, and follows 
him through his youth, the Socialistic 
period, the years of art criticism and 
novel-writing, to the time when his plays 
brought him fame and fortune. His early 
years, the biographer thinks, went to 
“the making of a rebel,” and during that 
time “he was being forced into that 
peculiar combination of morality in prac- 
tice and immorality in theory which 
distinguishes him.” But Mr. McCabe 
dces not adequately represent the years 
of work for Socialism, probably because 
he is not in sympathy, and there are signs 
that he does not possess a full compre- 
hension of all the principles involved. 
Mr. Shaw’s recognition that the essential 
Socialism is purely economic is not so 
singular an outlook as Mr. McCabe believes. 

In criticizing Shavian ideas on educa- 
tion the author approves of the general 
sentiment that a more varied appeal 
than that represented by books should be 





made, but he is mistaken in thinking 
that this is as yet ‘admirably realized 
in modern schools”; and his opinion of 
child nature —‘“ the child is a natural 
thief, liar, and brawler”’—is as far from 
the truth as Mr. Shaw’s dictum that 
the vilest abortionist is he who attempts 
to mould a child’s character.” 

Mr. McCabe’s Rationalistic bias appears 
in his anathema on anything that is not 
materialistic, or strictly scientific in the 
narrow sense. Much of his criticism is 
worthy of notice, but the essence of 
Shavian philosophy is lost through his 
unfortunate propensity of contemptuously 
designating as “mystic” all that the 
physiologist cannot dissect. The Life- 
Force is conceived by him almost as a 
purposeful God, whereas the originator 
of the phrase probably had in his mind a 
conception something like the Bergsonian 
élan vital. 

The chapters dealing with the plays 
are decidedly good, with their illuminating 
remarks and balanced criticism. In con- 
tradistinction to M. Hamon, Mr. McCabe 
notes the lack of adequate representation 
of passion, and his ideas on the subject 
of sex are excellent in their tendency, 
and eminently sensible. Even with such 
disparaging statements as that Mr. Shaw 
“ knows nothing of biology,” a science on 
which Mr. McCabe places undue relative 
importance, and that “ Mr. Shaw cannot 
be expected to have any knowledge of 
academic philosophy,” the author gives a 
fair estimate of the principles directing his 
art, his ideals, and his worth to the com- 
munity. We must acknowledge, he says, 
‘‘that he has been a brilliant failure as 
a constructive thinker, and must count him 
only as a wholesome, stimulating, and 
thought-provoking agency in the life of his 
time.” 

His final estimate is that 

“he has set a noble example of the dedica- 
tion of great gifts to what he believed to be 
the highest service of man; he has been an 
honest man in a world where reticence, or 
even cowardice, is too often the condition of 
success.” 

This opinion is not in complete harmony 
with some of the pages preceding it, and 
there are various other signs that the 
book has been produced hastily. 


The third volume before us, ‘Com- 
mon Sense about the Shaw,’ is the only 
one that deals with Mr. Shaw’s opinions 
on the war, and it can scarcely be treated 
seriously. One of the first requisites for 
a critical attack is a comprehension of the 
opponent’s point of view and aim. This 
Mr. Owen lacks, and he also assumes that 
every one of Mr. Shaw’s paradoxes or 
hyperboles is used literally and in deadly 
earnest. The author’s rather wearisome 
and decidedly cheap diatribes are directed 
against ‘Common Sense about the War.’ 
At the end of the last edition of that 
pamphlet is printed an extract from a 
letter by Mr. Shaw, answering his critics, 
wherein he supplies them ironically with a 
set of reviews they might have written. 
That of Mr. Owen ranks with these, ex- 
cept in the matter of conciseness. 
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FICTION. 


The House of Many Mirrors. By Violet 
Hunt. (Stanley Paul & Co., 6s.) 


SHARPEST irony, and pathos like tears of 
** molten lead,’ associated with such a 
group of characters as one might find in a 
London novel by Mr. Henry James, make 
this novel a remarkable literary achieve- 
ment. 


The principal character is a society 
leader who, suffering and hiding an in- 
curable malady, is the slave and victim 
of one intense longing—the longing to 
ensure her husband a luxurious existence 
after her death. Her beloved idol is the 
creation of a satirist who knows how to 
interweave artistic sensitiveness with sel- 
fish stupidity. He is not one of the para- 
sites who can endure to be labelled, and 
it is only by a pitiless contrivance (a detail 
of which is reminiscent of a novel by 
Sheridan Le Fanu) that his naked selfish- 
ness is exposed. 


This novel, like much modern work, is 
a fairly accurate mirror of the comically 
strenuous people whose triumphs are 
clothes and appearances, and to whom 
progress through the London season is the 
fulfilling of a vitally important task. But 
the author has known how to give the 
effect of a pattern to the shapes in her 
mirror. Her novel is not only very 
interesting—it is artistically satisfying. 

One small criticism should be made. 
In divulging the thought of a simple 
character, she makes the mistake of para- 
phrasing it into a noticeably “ literary ” 
style. Thus a frankly sensual girl, who 
thinks she has disgusted an older woman, 
feels she has “ given her too strong meat 
to suit her etiolated conception.” 


The Jealous Goddess. 
(John Lane, 6s.) 


Art is the goddess referred to in the title 
of this novel, and we may say that the 
promising and apparently inexperienced 
author will serve that goddess better 
when she understands more perfectly the 
importance of truth in realistic art. The 
girl artist and the budding dramatist who 
are her heroine and hero seem doomed, 
in sexual combination, to sink to mendi- 
eancy or the level of street performers, in 
illustration of the fact that art is, for the 
poor, as austere a goddess as Diana. 
When the book is finally laid down the 
reader feels that bohemianism and decor- 
ousness, a wish to be realistic and a wish 
to be kind to the favourites of imagination, 
have attempted jointly to produce one 
dish for appetites as dissimilar as those of 
Jack Sprat and his wife. Hence the 
intellectual achievement of the book is 
hazy, if not actually nebulous. The 
character-drawing suffers from the author's 
complex timidity in handling her theme, 
but the pathos of a neglected wife is 
well done, and the hero’s father—a kind- 


By Madge Mears. 


The Persistent Lovers. By A. Hamilton 

Gibbs. (Stanley Paul & Co., 6s.) 

WE have read this story with a sense of 
enjoyment, though in design it does 
not rise much above the level of a novel- 
ette. The irresponsible son of an im- 
pecunious parson, leaving Oxford without 
any definite notion as to the choice of a 
calling, wins the affection of a fascinating 
and unconventional girl, whom, to his 
dismay, he discovers to be the daughter 
of a duke. What could be more in 
keeping with the spirit of the novelette 
than that ducal touch? While Dick 
Ardley-Manners, aspiring to provide a 
fitting home for the duke’s daughter, 
becomes a superior ‘‘ hand ” on a Devon 
fruit farm, Lady Audrey Beaumont, 
leaving the ducal mansion to escape her 
father’s wrath, becomes a dairymaid, and 
their devotion has its proverbial reward. 
The story is refreshingly reminiscent of 
tle good old optimistic days when this 
troubled sphere was regarded as “ the 
best of all possible worlds.’”’ Its chief 
merit, however, lies in the sprightliness 
and crispness with which it is written. 
If the plot is ridiculously feeble—if the 
persistent lovers are absurdly happy—the 
dialogue is unfailingly bright. 

Conquest. By Olive Wadsley. (Cassell & 

Co., 6s.) 

TuHE theme of ‘ Conquest ’ is the evolution 
of a wonderful boxer, the heavy-weight 
champion of the world, from a Paris 
* gamin.” He was very heavily handi- 
capped by a disreputable English mother, 
who had no redeeming virtue in herself, 
but who developed in him a habit of 
philosophy, and bequeathed to him a 
British staying-power which leavened his 
Latin qualities and made him something 
of a paragon. 

The author shows unusual skill in her 
subtle differentiation between the careless 
gaiety of poverty in the Quartier Latin 
and the gloomy squalor of the Euston 
Road. The boxer’s tumultuous wooing 
of an aristocratic and intellectual widow 
and their post-matrimonial difficulties 
seem a little unreal, but Miss Wadsley 
shows a trenchant gift for characterization 
in the minor figures of the earlier part of 
the book, and her boxer is a lovable and 
convincing hero. 


Journeys with Jerry the Jarvey. By Alexis 
Roche. (Smith, Elder & Co., 6s.) 
JERRY THE JARVEY represents an obso- 
lescent genus in fiction, and we cannot say 
that he bears a close relation here to real 
life. Like the other characters surround- 
ing him—shabby-genteel females, jovially 
despotic priests, and incorrigibly humorous 
physicians, all steeped in an atmosphere 
of whisky, sport, and practical joking— 
he forms part of the furniture appropriate 
to a once popular type of Irish novel. 
Neither the wit nor wisdom of Jerry and 
his companions is of a high order, but we 
are sometimes moved to laughter, and 
now and then, as in the chapter entitled 
‘Miss Leroy,’ we discern a welcome 





hearted parasite—is an original creation. 


touch of originality. 


Lena Hale. By C. M. Theobald. 
& Unwin, 6s.) 

In spite of some scattered reflections on 
German national character and the moral 
deterioration of the German people—in 
spite even of some cryptic allusions, 
apparently in the past tense, to “ the great 
European War’—the fact remains that 
this is a novel not of yesterday, but of the 
day before. Lena Hale herself stands 
for a type of heroine whose popularity 
had been for some time waning, even in 
the piping days of peace. The victim 
of a perpetual sex obsession, she blunders 
into a series of amorous adventures, more 
or less compromising, and ends in rather 
unconvincing fashion by finding her affinity 
and settling down to happiness ever after. 
Bohemia and Suburbia both figure in the 
story, but in neither case do we feel our- 
selves in a particularly real world. 


(Allen 


Lord Quare’s Visitor. By Florence Warden. 
(John Long, 6s.) 

THE sympathetic reader of this melo- 
dramatic tale is considerately spared one 
painful emotion which a writer more 
familiar with the ways of the police could 
hardly have withheld. Lord Quare, who 
has risen to his dazzling position from the 
humblest beginnings, is found murdered 
in his house, and his eldest son mysteri- 
ously disappears after being seen with 
blood upon his clothes. Yet the police 
make no effort to arrest him, and he 
escapes the indignity of standing in the 
dock. Being the hero of the story, he, of 
course, is not the murderer. A devoted 
heroine tries, none too ingeniously, to help 
him to keep in hiding, but the book is as 
lacking in the element of romance as in 
the thrill of incident. The whole story is 
as stereotyped as the final chapter, which 
bears the not unfamiliar title of ‘ Wedding 
Bells.’ 


Minnie’s Bishop, and Other Stories. By 
George A. Birmingham. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s.) 

TueE short story undoubtedly suits Canon 

Hannay ; it gives scope for many moods 

and experiences, and it prevents him 

effectually from indulging in ramifica- 
tions of plot which, though they start by 
amusing, can become wearisome by reason 
of their complexity. Of course a short 
story is a severe test of clarity and pro- 
portion, especially when applied by such a 
magazine as The Shanachie, in which at 
least two stories of the present collection 
have appeared. One of these, ‘ Funda- 
mental Sociology,’ is as amusing as any 
in the book; the other, ‘The Child of 
our Hope,’ has great charm and pathos. 
‘Matty Hynes’ Pig’ and ‘ Minnie’s 
Bishop’ are admirable after their kind ; 
and ‘The Fate of John Goodenough ’ 
has an ending that would have done 
honour to Mark Twain himself in its 
whimsical crudity. ‘ Saints and Scholars’ 
and ‘Mad Antony’ are good studies of 
other aspects of life, tinged with tragedy 
and realism, and showing (as do the 
humorous stories in their sphere) how 
genuine and wide is the Canon’s know- 





ledge of Ireland and the Irish. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THe bulk of John M. Synge : a Few Personal 
Recollections, with Biographical Notes, by 
John Masefield (Churchtown, Dundrum, the 
Cuala Press, 7s. 6d. net), appeared as an 
article in The Contemporary Review for April, 
1911. Mr. Masefield has now added the 
principal facts of Synge’s life. 

The author’s recollections date from what 
might be called his Bloomsbury period, 
described in his poem ‘ Biography.’ Synge 
was one of 


Those friends who heard St. Pancras’ bells strike two, 
Yet stayed until the barber’s cockerel crew, 

Talking of noble styles, the Frenchman’s best,.... 

Till we became a college, and each night 

Was discipline and manhood and delight. 


The impression of Synge conveyed by Mr. 
Masefield agrees well with that produced, in 
many more words, by his numerous bio- 
graphers. Synge was essentially a man who 
watched life. He said little himself; to all 
but a chosen few he appeared as a listener. 
He has left few bons mots to be bandied about. 
Such a personality presents many difficulties 
to the biographer, but Mr. Masefield has 
achieved a notable triumph over them. His 
essay is a fine example of that peculiar prose 
style of which he is a master; it is written in 
short sentences, in which every word seems 
to bear its full weight of meaning. The typo- 
graphical excellences of the books published 
by the Cuala Press have been praised in our 
columns on more than one occasion. 


Baron pe Kusex began his Egyptian 
service in Dr. Moustapha’s cotton-ginning 
factory at Zagazig in 1863, and, joining the 
Customs Department, became Controller - 
General in 1880. The most interesting 
chapters in his book, An LEnglishman’s 
Recollections of Egypt, 1863-1887, with an 
Epilogue dealing with the Present Time, 
1914 (Lane, 10s. 67. net), deal with his 
experiences during the massacre and bom- 
bardment at Alexandria in 1882, but in 
his long residence in Egypt he met most of 
the important personages of the time, and his 
remarks upon them are characteristic of the 
Egyptian official of the pre-Cromerian period. 
Writing from an Alexandrian point of view, 
Kusel Bey shows a side of Egyptian opinion 
which does not always coincide with that of 
Cairo, and is not to be ignored. 


In a fascinating but little known booklet, 
published in 1872, ‘The Secret History of 
the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion, by Onslow Yorke, there is an 
illuminating description of the entrance 
of Karl Marx into international working- 
class politics. It appears that from 
the first Marx had considered himself an 
. oe of the doctrines of Proudhon and 
all his followers. _When Proudhon pub- 
lished, in 1846, his ‘ Philosophie de la Misére,’ 
Marx retorted with his ‘Misére de la Philo- 
sophie.’ Twenty years later, when Proudhon 
was dead, and the “ International” had just 
come into existence, Marx continued to 
exhibit the same aversion. M. James Guil- 
laume attempts to prove in Karl Marz 
pangermaniste et UV Association internationale 
des Travailleurs, de 1864 a& 1870 (Paris, 
Armand Colin, lfr. 50), by innumerable 
quotations from the private correspondence 
of Marx, that during his whole connexion 
with the “ International” he was dominated 
by feelings of hostility to the French 
members, and by a corresponding admir- 
ation of German ideals. To us it seems 
that M. Guillaume has pushed his case to 
extremes. There is no doubt that Marx 
had little love for the French delegates to 
the various conferences called by the Inter- 
national, but his attitude was almost certainly 
due to their admiration of Proudhon. Marx 
was a Jew by blood not a German. 





FOREIGN REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
—@o—. 
DUTCH AND FLEMISH. 


De Gids. May. (Amsterdam, P. N. van 
Kampen & Zoon.) 

Srupres on the war and allied subjects form 
the chief feature of the Dutch magazines. 
‘Germany’s Growth since 1870’ is an 
important contribution by Dr. Charlotte 
A. van Manen in this number of De Gids. 
This magazine published an article by 
Prof. Snouck Hurgronje under the title 
‘Holy War made in Germany,’ which is 
now answered from a German point of 
view by Prof. C. H. Becker. F. Schmidt- 
Degener, the Director of the Rotterdam 
Museum, publishes an attractive study on 
Rembrandt; the outline of the biography 
here given is not at all a repetition of 
the generally known dates and facts, but 
introduces really new elements for the 
comprehension of the master’s art and 
development. Literary work is contributed 
by Marcellus Emants, Frank Gericke, M. 
Scharten-Antink, and Francois Pauwels. 


Groot-Nederland. May. (Amsterdam, Van 
Holkema & Warendorf.) 

THis magazine, which is mainly devoted 
to literature, publishes a comedy, ‘ Poppen- 
kast,’ by Bernard Canter; ‘Songs,’ by 
Héléne Swarth, the well-known Dutch 
poet; literary sketches by Frits Hopman, 
J. Everts, and J. Greshoff ; and poems by 
Johan Toot. The editor, Frans Coenen, 
contributes an article on ‘ German Culture,’ 
which leads him to the conclusion that 
Germany must go under politically, and 
must be humiliated in order to become 
itself again and resume its democratic 
development. 


De Tiidspiegel. May. (Amsterdam, L. J. 
Veen.) 


F. Smrr Kuernr, who recently reached the 
age of 70, publishes “memories” of his 
long literary career. A. M. Harthoorn and 
J. H. Valckenier Kips contribute an elaborate 
study, chiefly based on statistics, of the 
struggle for the world’s hegemony between 
Germany and England, and plead Ger- 
many’s right to “its place in the sun.” 
The issue further contains verse by several 
authors. 


De Beweging. May. 
sluys.) 

Tuts, the most “progressive” of the 
Dutch magazines, devotes special attention 
to the war. The editor, Albert Verwey, 
publishes short notes and comments on 
the subject. J. de Gruyter, who recently 
visited London, considers the intricate 
problems now before the nations of the 
world. Jacob Israel de Haan continues 
his sharp criticism of the attitude of the 
German jurists in face of the war. The war 
also inspires a poem by Henr. Labberton- 
Drabbe. Poetry is further contributed by 
Albert Verwey, J. J. van den Brandeler, 
Is. P. de Vooys, and Maurits Uyldert. 


Onze Eeuw. May. (Haarlem, De Erven F. 
Bohn.) 

Dr. G. J. Hoocewerrr publishes the first 
part of a study on the life and personality 
of the sixteenth-century Dutch painter Jan 
van Scorel, specially known for his portraits, 
but also a painter of religious subjects. 
Dr. E. B. Kielstra contributes an article 
of colonial interest on the ‘ Lampongs,’ 
a district in the southern part of Sumatra 
(Dutch East Indies). G. F. Haspels begins 
a novel, ‘David en Jonathan’; and 
E. M. ten Cate writes on the religious 
reformer Menno Simons, who gave his name 
to the “ Mennonites.” 


(Amsterdam, W. Ver- 





Onze Kunst. 
Veen.) 
ORIGINALLY published in Belgium, this 
fully illustrated art magazine had, of 
course, to suspend its publication after 
the German invasion. It has now been 
resumed in Holland, and the missing num- 
bers will be issued shortly. The present 
part contains a study on sixteenth-century 
sculpture in Liége and the influence of the 
Renaissance on the local art, by M. de 
Vigne. The editor contributes an article on 
peasant architecture in Flanders, and J. 
Destrée another on the brass- and copper- 
worker Adolphe Lambert of Dinant. The 
exhibitions of Belgian art in London are 

also reviewed. 


Elsevier’s Maandschrijt. May. (Amsterdam, 
Maatschappij Elsevier.) 
Tuis literary and artistic magazine, which 
aims at being popular rather than eclectic, 
contains an article on the German aqua- 
fortists by Max Eisler. Ph. Zilcken con- 
tinues his illustrated impressions of Egypt, 
and Dr. M. W. Visser his interesting but 
rather lengthy description of the Japanese 
colour-prints in the Leiden Museum. H. J 
de Vries concludes a study on Iberian art’ 


DANISH. 

Tuner Tilskueren (The Spectator), a monthly 
review, edited by Poul Levin, deals with the 
questions of the day. The April number has 
an interesting article by Waldemar Wedel 
on ‘The Importance of Belgium in European 
Culture. Belgium, he says, assimilated 
(through Rubens and others) the great 
features of Italian, Spanish, and German art, 
giving thence a fresh impulse to England, 
France, and Scandinavia. 


NORWEGIAN. 
Tur Samtiden (Contemporary), a political 
and literary monthly review of great influence, 
as the open meeting-ground of Norwegian 
and European opinion and thought, has just 
reached its twenty-fifth year. 

The number for September last had con- 
tributions by politicians representing the six 
different belligerent countries on the war. 
Prof. Miljukof, member of the Duma, wrote 
for Russia ; Prof. Carl Biicher for Germany ; 
H. C. W. Davis for Great Britain ; and Prof. 
Ernest Lavisse for France. 

The numbers of this year contain an 
interesting series of sketches by 8. C. Hammer 
on ‘Prominent Figures in European Diplo- 
macy.’ In the March number the writer 
gives Sir Edward Grey the credit of having 
‘‘ worked for peace indefatigably, watchfully, 
and incessantly up to the last moment and 
beyond it.” 

The May number contains poems of 
Rudyard Kipling translated by C. J. Hambro, 
the editor of the Morgenbladet. ‘The render- 
ing is clever, but the translator does not 
always reproduce the spirit of Kipling. 

PORTUGUESE. 

Revista Lusitana. Vol. XVII., 1914. 
Tuer latest volume of Dr. Leite de Vascon- 
cellos’s Revista Lusitana (no longer published 
quarterly, but annually) contains, as usual, 
some interesting papers. Its contents are 
mainly philological: ‘ Palavras e Coisas, 
by the veteran philologist Senhor F. A. 
Coelho; ‘“Sandade” em Portugués e 
Galego,’ by Claudio Basto ; and * Toponymia 
portuguesa,’ by Joaquim da Silveira. Dr. 
Theophilo Braga publishes a first section of 
‘ Adagidrio Portugués,’ a collection of Portu- 
guese proverbs from written sources. He 
begins with the thirteenth century, but 
most of his space is devoted to proverbs 
from two of the prose comedies of Jorge 
Ferreira de Vasoncellos, many scenes of 
which are, indeed, mere strings of maxims. 


January. (Amsterdam, L. J 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
—@— 


THEOLOGY. 


Eugippius, Tue Lire or SAINT SEVERINUS, trans- 
lated into English for the First Time, with 
Notes, by George W. Robinson, 6 /6 net. 

Milford for Harvard University Press 
The volume inciudes a Preface, Appendixes, 
and Indexes. 


Lege (J. Wickham), ON THE RETENTION OF THE 
oRD *“ OBEY”’ IN THE MARRIAGE SERVICE OF 
THE Book oF CoMMON PRAYER, 2 /6 net. 
Wells Gardner 
A “liturgical consultation, addressed to the 
Bishop of Oxford,” on the duty of submission in 
wives. 


Macnicol (Nicol), INDIAN THEISM FROM THE VEDIC 
TO THE MUHAMMADAN Periop, 6/ net. Milford 
An historical study of phases of theistic 
religion in India, included in the series ‘‘ The 
Religious Quest of India.” 


Paterson-Smyth (J.), THe MeN wuHo DiED IN 
Battie, 1/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 
The book is reprinted from ‘God and the 
War.’ It contains chapters on ‘ Death and After,’ 
‘ The Life Beyond,’ and ‘ The Men for whom We 
are Afraid.’ 


Quick (Rev. O. C.), MopERN PHILOSOPHY AND THE 

INCARNATION, 6d. net. S.P.C.K 

A little book issued by the Christian Evidence 
Socicty. 


Rickaby (Joseph), THe Lorp My Liaurt, 6/ net. 
: Burns & Oates 
A collection of papers originally addressed 
to Roman Catholic undergraduates at Oxford and 
Cambridge. They ‘aim at removing current 
eee: and misconceptions concerning the 
atholic Church, and at instructing the layman on 

points of theology that he ought to know.” 


Shearman (Rev. J. N.), Tue NATURAL THEOLOGY 
oF Evo.LuTion, 10/6 net. Allen & Unwin 
The writer’s purpose is to show that the argu- 
ment of Natural Theology does not lose, but gain 
in force, by the doctrine of Evolution. 


Stevenson (Mrs. Sinclair), THe HEART or JALNISM, 
7/6 net. Milford 
_Another volume of the series entitled ‘‘ The 
Religious Quest of India.” 


LAW. 


Bracton, De Lxeainus ET CoNsvUETUDINIBUS 
ANGLIZ, edited by George E. Woodbine, Vol. L., 
21 / net. Milford for Yale University Press 

This volume deals with the questions: 

“*(1) What manuscripts should be used as the 

basis of the new text ? (2) What passages in the 

rinted text are additions or interpolations ? ” 
ols, ii. and iii. will contain the Latin text; vols. iv. 
and v., an English translation ; and vol. vi. the 

Introduction. 


POETRY. 


Benét (William Rose), THe FALcoNER oF Gop, 
AND OTHER PoEMs, 4 /6 net. 
5 Milford for Yale University Press 
Some of the verses are reproduced from 
Scribner's Magazine, The North American Review, 
and other American periodicals. They include 
; The Vivandiére (’70),’ ‘The Mad Sculptor,’ 
The Intrepid Mariner,’ &c. 


Casson (Edmund), MAsquEs AND PoEMs, 3/6 net. 
Macdonald 
The volume contains ‘A Masque of King 
Dunmail’ and ‘ A Masque of Poetry,’ produced 
in the garden of Greta Hall in 1912 and 1913 
respectively; ‘The Death of Shelley,’ and some 
shorter pieces. 


Maynard (C. L.), WATCHING THE War: Thoughts 
for the People, 6d. net. H. R. Allenson 
_ Topical verses, many of them expressing 

religious emotions at the events of the war. 


Poems of Wales: Icu Dien, “ The Kingsway 
es,’’ 6d. net. : Evans Bros. 
A small collection of Welsh patriotic poems, 

the majority being in the Welsh anguage. 


Strong (Archibald T.), SonNers oF THE EMPIRE 
BEFORE AND DURING THE GREAT War, 3/ net. 
a he Macmillan 
The writer’s original plan was “ to trace the 
poy growth of the British Empire through 
the lives of the men who made it, and in the latter 
part.. -.to crystallize....a few of the ideals 
which inform it to-day, and contain its future 
promise.” Some war sonnets are added. 





Tynan (Katharine), FLowEeR or YoutH: Poems 
in War Time, 3/6 net. Sidgwick & Jackson 
Some of these are reproduced from The 
Spectator, The Cornhill Magazine, The Tablet, and 
other papers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Bibliographical Society of America, PAPEers, 
Vol. VIII., 1914, Nos. 3-4. 

Chicago, University of Chicago Press 
Contains a bibliographical sketch of Luther S. 

Livingston (1864-1914), by Mr. George Parker 

Winship, a bibliography of Livingston’s publica- 

tions, a review, and notes. 

Books on the Great War: an Annotated Biblio- 
graphy of Literature issued during the Euro- 
pean Conflict, by F. W. T. Lange and W. T. 
Berry, Vol. IL, 2/6 net. Grafton 

This is a supplement to the volume that ap- 
peared in January, and contains books published 
to the end of last March. Some works issued in 

France, Germany, Holland, and Spain are also 

included. 


Rochdale Public Libraries, Art Gallery, and Museum 
_e 1914-15, Forty-Fourth Annual 
eport. 
ncludes statistical and financial statements , 
and a list of donors. 


Wigan Public Libraries, Thirty-Seventh Annual 
Report of the Chief Librarian. 

The Librarian reports a decrease in the issues 
in almost all the departments, which is attributed 
to war conditions. Statistical tables and lists of 
additions and donations are given. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Annual Register: A Review orf PusBLic Events 
AT HoME AND ABROAD FOR THE YEAR 1914, 
New Series, 18 / Longmans 

Containing an account of English, foreign, and 
colonial history of the year. 


Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating 
to Great Britain and Ireland: Papa. LeETrTEers, 
Vol. X. A.D. 1447-1455, prepared by J. A. 
Twemlow, 15/ Stationery Office 

The present volume comprises ‘“ the usual 
two series, namely, the so-called ‘ Vatican ’ 

Registers, No. ecclxxx. to No. eccexxxv., and the 

‘ Lateran’ or ‘ Dataria’ Registers, No. ecccxxxii. 

to cccexevii., belonging to the Pontificate of 

Nicholas V.” 

Darwin (Emma),*A CENTURY OF FAMILY LETTERS, 
1792-1896, edited by her Daughter, Henrietta 
Litchfield, 2 vols., 21/ net. Murray 

A collection of letters from Emma Darwin 
and members of the Darwin, Wedgwood, and 

Allen families. The volumes are illustrated with 

portraits and photographs. 

Eversley (Lord), THe PARTITIONS OF POLAND, 

net. Fisher Unwin 
A history of Poland from the time of the first 

partition in 1772. 

Gross (Charles), Sources AND LITERATURE OF 
ENGLISH HistoRY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO ABOUT 1485, 24/ net. Longmans 

A second edition, revised and enlarged by 
the Department of History in Harvard University. 


Masefield (John), JouN M. SyncGe: a Few Per- 
sonal Recollections, with Biographical Notes, 
7/6 Churchtown, Dundrum, Cuala Press 

See p. 527. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Leach (Henry Goddard), SCANDINAVIA OF THE 
SCANDINAVIANS, 6/ net. Pitman 
A new volume in “ The Countries and Peoples 
Series.” 
Pulbrook (Ernest C.), THe ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE, 
7/6 net. Batsford 
A study of the charm and homeliness of the 
English countryside. The book is illustrated with 
over 100 photographs. 


Ramakrishna (T.), My Visir to THE WEsrt, 2/6 
net. Fisher Unwin 
An account of an orthodox Hindu’s visit to 
England and Scotland in 1911. Sir Andrew H. L. 
Fraser contributes the Introduction. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Dalwick (R. E. R.), ToGo AND ITs OCCUPATION 
Stamps, 6d. net. Office of Stamp Collecting 
The story of the Togo stamps imprinted 
“Togo Anglo-French Occupation’’ and ‘‘ Togo 
Occupation franco-anglaise,’” after the Allied 
forces had taken this German colony. 


Mason (James), CaESs OPENINGS, 2/ net. 


The Field and Queen 
A third and revised edition. 





LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Kittredge (George Lyman), CHAUCER AND His 
PoEtrY, 5 /6 net. 

Milford for Harvard University Press 

Six lectures delivered in 1914 on the Percy 

Turnbull Memorial Foundation in the Johns 
Hopkins University. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Besant (Annie), WAR ARTICLES AND NoTEs, 1 / 
Theosophical Publishing Society 
A selection of Mrs. Besant’s contributions on 
the war to New India, The Commonweal, and T'he 
Theosophist. 


Burnell (F. S.), AUSTRALIA VERSUS GERMANY, 
3/6 net. Allen & Unwin 
An account of the Australian capture of 
German New Guinea. The author accompanied 
the expedition as correspondent to The Sydney 
Morning Herald. 


Church (Leslie F.), THe Srory or ALSACE-LOR- 

RAINE, 1 / net. C. H. Kelly 

An account of the history of the two provinces 
from early times. 


Costa (Gabriel), Jews AND THE War, ld. 
Committee for National Patriotic Organizations 
A paper explaining why the interests of the 
Jewish race are bound up with those of Great 
Britain and the Allies. Mr. Leopold de Roths- 
child contributes a Preface. 


Coulton (G. G.), Pacrricist ILLUSIONS: a Criti- 
cism of the Union of Democratic Control, 6d. 
net. Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes 

Includes chapters on ‘ Loose Statements and 

Loose Thoughts,’ ‘Secret Diplomacy,’ and 

‘ Peace and War in History.’ 


Documents relating to the Great War, selected 
and arranged by Giuseppe A. Andriulli, trans- 
lated from the Italian by Thomas Okey, 1 / net. 

Fisher Unwin 

A collection of documents, being extracts 
from the official publications of the various 
governments, speeches, and manifestos relating 
to the war. Prof. Gugliclmo Ferrero writes the 

Introduction. 


Gibbs (Philip), Taz SouL or THE Wank, 7 /6 net. 
Heinemann 
The experiences of a war-correspondent at 
the front. 


Hooper (Charles E.), Tae WipER OUTLOOK BEYOND 

THE WoRLD War, 6d. Watts & Co. 

A paper discussing how permanent peace 
may be secured. 


International Crisis (The) in its Ethical and 
Psychological Aspects, Lectures delivered in 
February and March, 1915, by Eleanor M. 
Sidgwick, Gilbert Murray, A. C. Bradley, L. P. 
Jacks, G. F. Stout, B. Bosanquet, under the 
Scheme for Imperial Studies in the University 
of London at Bedford College for Women, 3 /6 
net. Milford 

These include ‘ Herd Instinct and the War,’ 

a Prof. Murray; ‘The Changing Mind of a 
ation at War,’ by Dr. Jacks ; and ‘ Patriotism 

in the Perfect State,’ by Mr. Bosanquet. 


Nothomb (Pierre), THe BARBARIANS IN BELGIUM, 
translated by Jean E. H. Findlay, 2 /6 net. 
Jarrold 
A portion of this book appeared in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes last January. M. Carton de 
Wiart, Belgian Minister of Justice, writes the 
Preface. 


Okie (Heward Pitcher), AMERICA AND THE GERMAN 
PERIL, 2 /6 net. Heinemann 
A discussion on the danger to America from 

the German element of her population. 


Papersfor War Time: PEACE WITH EMPIRE: 
THE PROBLEM, by Edwyn Bevan ; THe REASON- 
ABLE DIRECTION oF ForRcE: A PLEA FOR 
INVESTIGATION BEFORE WAR, by Louise E. 
Matthaei, 2d. each. Milford 

New issues. 


Perris (G. H.), THe CAMPAIGN OF 1914 IN FRANCE 
AND BELGIuM, 10/6 net. Hodder & Stoughton 
An account of the war on the Western fron- 
tier, from the siege of Liége to the end of the first 
battles in Flanders. It is illustrated with maps, 
plans, and photographs. 


Scotland for Ever, a Gift-Book of the Scottish 
Regiments, 3 / net. 

Hodder & Stoughton for The Glasgow Herald 

Gives the history of the Scottish regiments 

in the form of an anthology of prose and verse. 

It is illustrated with coloured plates, and contains 

a Preface by Lord Rosebery. The profits on the 


sale will be given to the Scottish branch of the 
British Red Cross Society. 
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Shipley (A. E.), THe Open-Ain TREATMENT OF 
THE WouUNDED (the First Eastern General 
Hospital, Cambridge), 1 / net. Country Life 

A description of the open-air hospital at 

Cambridge, by the Master of Christ’s College. Mr. 

W. J. R. Simpson, Professor of Hygiene in King’s 

College, London, contributes a chapter on open- 

air treatment. 

Sinnett (A. P.), THe SprrITUAL POWERS AND THE 
War, 6d. Theosophical Publishing Society 

Contains chapters on ‘The Powers of Good 
and Evil,’ ‘ National Karma and Suffering,’ 

‘Human Brotherhood,’ &c. 

Tucker (A. B.), CANADA AND THE WAR, 2d. net. 

Milford 
One of the ‘‘ Oxford Pamphlets.” 
Wolf (Lucien), Jewisn IDEALS AND THE WAR, ld. 
Committee for National Patriotic Organizations 
A paper showing the irreconcilability of the 
prevailing school of German thought with Jewish 
teaching and ideals. 

Wyndham (Capt. Horace), SoLDIERS ON SERVICE, 
6d. net. Nash 

A manual for soldiers of the New Army, 
written at the Front. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Robinson (Theodore H.), PARADIGMS AND EXER- 
CISES IN SyRIiAcC GRAMMAR, 5/ net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A popular introduction to the study of the 
Syriac language, with a Preface by Dr. Rendel 
Harris. 
Sedgefield (W. J.), Tue PLAcE-NAMES OF CUMBER- 
LAND AND WESTMORLAND, 10/6 net. 
Longmans 
One of the publications of the University of 
Manchester. It includes an Introduction. 


PALZZOGRAPHY. 


Johnson (Charles) and Jenkinson (Hilary), 
ENGLISH CourT HAND, A.D. 1066 To 1500, 
illustrated chiefly from the Public Records : 
Part I. 10/6 net.; Part II. 21/ net.; 2 Parts, 
Text and Plates, 25/ net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A representative series of facsimiles of 
writing found in English medieval documents. 

Part II. contains the plates. 


FICTION. 


Farnol (Jeffery), Tue BroaAp HiIGHwAy: a 
Romance of Kent, 2/ net. Sampson Low 
A cheaper edition. 
Gibbs (A. Hamilton), THe Persistent LovERs, 6 / 
See p. 526. Stanley Paul 
Hyatt (Stanley Portal), A MAN FrroM THE Past, 6 / 
Werner Laurie 
A tale of a murder and the labour troubles 
of an engineering firm. 
Jepson (Edgar), Tue GILLINGHAM RuBtizs, 6 / 
Hutchinson 
The central theme is the theft of the rubies. 
Laurent (Lea), LA VrrRIpDIQUE HISTOIRE DE 
LovIsE YorK, 3fr. 50. Iris Publishing Co. 
This is the first of a series of French novels 
which these publishers are issuing for French and 
Belgian visitors to this country. The story deals 
with a woman’s sufferings and eventual happiness. 
Meade (L. T.), Nurse CHARLOTTE, 7d. net. Long 
A cheap edition. 
Stratton-Porter (Gene), FRECKLES, 1/ net. 
A cheap edition, 
Wadsley (Olive), Conquest, 6/ 
See p. 526. 


Murray 
Cassell 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Antiquary, JuNE, 6d. \ Elliot Stock 

‘Some Ulster Memories of St. Columkille 
(St. Columba),’ by Miss Elizabeth Andrews ; 
‘The Age of Downland Hoiloways,’ by Mr. A. 
Hadrian Allcroft; and ‘The Hatting of a 
Cardinal,’ by Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry, are included 
in this number. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, June, 2 /6 

‘Diary of a Dresser in the Serbian Unit of 
the Scottish Women’s Hospital,’ by Miss L. HE. 
Fraser; ‘ Divergent Operations in War,’ by 
G. T. W.; and ‘ Adventures of a Dispatch Rider,’ 
are included in the contents. 


Bronté Society Publications, Part XXV. TRANs- 
ACTIONS, containing Report of Proceedings at 
Dewsbury, the Twenty-First Annual Report, 
and Other Matter, 1 / 

Keighley, Woodville Road, W. Robertshaw 
Mr. A. C. Benson contributes an article on 

‘The Message of Charlotte Bronté to the Nine- 

teenth Century.’ There are also notes on the 

sale of Bronté relics, recent Bronté literature, &c. 





Classical Review, Junz, 1/ net. 
Dr. Foster Watson contributes a seton 
paper on ‘ Clenard as an Educational Pioneer * ; 
Mr. H. Richards, textual ‘Notes on Gteeks 
Orators 
of the not very satisfactory evidence concerning 
‘The Nationality of Vergil.’ 
Connoisseur, June, 1/net. 35, Maddox Street, W. 
Some features of this month’s issue are ‘ Early 
Stuart Portraits,’ by Mr. W. G. Blaikie Murdoch ; 
‘ Balloon Caricatures,’ by Mrs. F. Nevill Jackson ; 
and ‘Peasant Jewellery of Holland,’ by Mr. 
Edwin R. Baird. 
Forum, JuNgE, 25 cents. Mitchell Kennerley 
The number opens with an article by Mr. 
Charles Vale, ‘ The Titanic and the Lusitania.’ 
Mr. Frederic H. Robinson writes on ‘ Medical 
Aspects of the European War’; Mr. Henry W. 
Webber on ‘ Civic Pride in New York City’; and 
Mr. Arthur Symons on ‘ Petrus Borel.’ 
Layman’s Bulletin, No. 1, Jung, 2d. 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
Contains three short articles—-‘ The Im- 
mediate Duty of Christian Men,’ by Viscount 
Bryce; ‘The War and the Mission Work of our 
French Allies,’ by Mr. Kenneth Maclennan ; and 
‘ Across the Dardanelles,’ by Mr. Basil Mathews 
—and Editorial Notes. 
Librarian and Book World, Jung, 6d. net. 
Stanley Pau 
Includes ‘An Amateur Librarian,’ by Mr. 
James L. Galbraith, an annotated list of * Best 
Books,’ and reports of Library Associations. 
Month, June, 1/ Longmans 
‘The Kikuyu ‘ Statement,” ’ by the Rev. 
Sydney F. Smith; ‘The Opposition to the 
Archpriest Blackwell, 1598-1600,’ by the Rev. 
J. H. Pollen; and ‘ French Jesuits at the Front,’ 
by Mr. H. S. Dean, are among the contents. 


Muséon (Le), Revue v’Erupes ORIENTALES, 
Troisiéme Série, Tome I. No. 1, 6/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Includes ‘ Un probléme de l’ontologie boudd- 
hique: lexistence ultra-phénoménale,’ by M. P. 
Oltramare ; ‘A Moslem Philosophy of Religion,’ 
by Dr. Reynod tA. Nicholson; ‘ Jérusalem et 
Eléphantine,’ by Dr. A. van Hoonacker; and 
‘Notes on the Rylands Greek Papyri,’ by Mr. 
James Hope Moulton. 
Royal Statistical Society Journal, May, 5/ 
9, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
Mr. Edgar Crammond writes on ‘The Cost 
of the War’; Sir Edward Brabrook ‘On the 
Progress of Friendly Societies and Other Pro- 
vident Institutions during the Ten Years 1904- 
1914’; and Mr. M. I. Trachtenberg, ‘ A Note on 
a Property of the Median.’ 
United Empire, June, 1/ net. Pitman 
Items in this number are ‘ Italy and the War,’ 
by Mr. J. Ellis Barker ; ‘The Dominions and the 
Peace Settlement,’ by Prof. H. E. Egerton; and 
‘India and the War,’ by Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis 
Younghusband. 
United Service Magazine, JuNr, 2 / Clowes 
‘Waterloo,’ by Col. the Lord Raglan ; 
‘Honours and Humours in War, 1815-1915,’ by 
Lieut.-Col. A. C. Yate; and ‘ Anglo-French 
Relations,’ by Major-General T. F. Lloyd, are 
features of the present number. 


SCIENCE, 


* Romance of Reality Series’’: Evecraiciry, by 
W. H. McCormick, 3 /6 Jack 
A popular account of the history of the 
a including a chapter on ‘ Electricity in 
ar. 


** Romance of Reality Series ’’: ENGINEERING, by 
Gordon D. Knox, 3 /6 ack 
The author deals mainly with the larger 
exploits of engineering, and aims at showing 
throughout his narrative how ‘“ the engineer is 
continually struggling against and co-operating 
with Nature.”’ 

“ Romance of Reality Series’?: Moprern In- 
VENTIONS, by V. E. Johnson, 3 /6 Jack 

Includes chapters on kinematography, air- 
craft, wireless telegraphy, and radium. 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich: Report of THE 
ASTRONOMER ROYAL TO THE BOARD OF VISITORS, 
read at the Annual Visitation of the Royal 
Observatory, June 5, 1915. 

A report of the activities of the various 
departments during the year May 11th, 1914, to 
May 10th, 1915. 

Williamson (Edward Bruce), Norges oN Ngo- 
TROPICAL DRAGONFLIES OR ODONATA. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 

_ Four short papers on the genera Metalepto- 
basis, Palemnema, Telagrion, and Protoneura, 
reprinted from the Proceedings of the United 

States National Museum. 


Mufra ; | 


>; and Mr. G. E. K. Braunholtz, a review }/ 
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" we FINE ARTS. 

‘Bitnlinghaht and Midland ‘astitute : Birmingham 
Archeological Society, Transactions, Excur- 
sions,-and-Report for the Year 1914, Vol. XL. 

/ >». Some of the papergrate ‘ Uriconium,’ by Mr. 

Johd Hamphrese The-Old Houses of Tewkes- 

bury,’ Dy Mr: Prapcie B. Andrews; and ‘ Notes 

on Remains OF the Bronze Age in Worcestershire,’ 
by the Rev. J. S. H. Blake. 

Osmaston (F. P. B.), THe ArT AND GENIUS OF 
TINTORET, 2 vols., 63 / net. Bell 

The writer’s purpose is ‘to concentrate 
attention on aspects of my subject-matter which 
appear to have been hitherto most neglected,” 
and ‘to record the different degree of authentic 
preservation of each work.” The illustrations 
are a notable feature. 

DRAMA. 

Phillips (Stephen), ARMAGEDDON: a Modern Epic 
Drama in a Prologue, Series of Scenes, and an 
Epilogue, written partly in Prose and partly 
in Verse, 2 /6 net. Lane 


See p. 039. 
FOREIGN. 
Bouillier (Victor), GzorG CaristopH LICHTENBERG 
(1742-99), 5fr. Paris, Champion 
A study of Lichtenberg’s life and writings, 
followed by a selection of his aphorisms. 
Lavedan (Henri), Les GRANDES Heurgs (1914-15), 
r. 50. Paris, Perrin 
A collection of sketches of the war, including 
‘ Le Drapeau de la fénetre,’ ‘ Joffre,’ ‘ Le Canon 
sur les Tombes,’ ‘ Il y a la Russie,’ ‘ Messieurs les 
Anglais,’ &c. 
Nos Raisons d’Espérer: Exposé de Six Mois de 
Guerre, VUES SUR LE PAssé ET L’ AVENIR, 75c. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
This résumé of the war on the Western 
Frontier from August to April last is taken from 
The Times publication of the report issued by 
Reuter’s Agency. 
Recueil de Poésies : 
Sourd, par Marcel 
3fr. 


L’Ame du Poéte Aveugle- 

André dit André - Bellot, 

Nimes, Bergeron Fréres ; 

London, National Institute for the Blind 

A collection of poems by a blind man, preceded 

by a Preface by M. Ernest Vaughan and appre- 
ciations by various people. 

Tchou (Louis Ngaosiang), Le Réaime pes CapPrru- 
LATIONS ET LA R&EFORME CONSTITUTIONNELLE 
EN CHINE, 7 /6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 
A thesis presented for the degree of Docteur 
en“Sciences Politiques et Diplomatiques at the 

Université Catholique de Louvain. 

Verhaeren (iimile), LA BELGIQUE SANGLANTE, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Nouvelle Revue Francaise 

A second edition of this collection of essays 
and sketches. It includes ‘Au _ Front, en 

Flandre,’ ‘ Albert ler, Roi sans peur et sans re- 

proches,’;‘ L’ Allemagne incivilisable,’ and ‘ L’Ame 

moderne.’ 

Vogt (William), LA Suisse ALLEMANDE AU 
D&BUT DE LA GUERRE DE 1914, 2fr. 

Paris, Perrin 

The author visited Aarau, Olten, Zurich, and 

other places in August, 1914, and records his 
impressions of German-Switzerland. 

Wampach (Gaspard), Le Dossier DE LA GUERRE, 
3 vols., 12 fr. Paris, Fischbacher 

The author describes his work as “la trés 
modeste contribution qu’un non-combattant 
involontaire apporte 4 l’ceuvre de défense de la 
civilisation contre la barbarie.” 








RUSSIAN NOVELS IN ENGLISH. 

5, John Street, Adelphi, June 9, 1915. 
In a recent number of The Athenwum your 
reviewer, in his notice of ‘The Millionaire,’ 
complained bitterly that while a four-volume 
edition of M. Artzibashef’s work was 
announced by a publisher, no one had yet 

ventured to issue Feodor Sologub. ; 
May I state that this stigma upon English 
letters, this slur upon the publishing trade, is 
shortly to be removed ? Next week I hope 
to publish ‘The Old House, and Other Tales,’ 
by Sologub, in a translation which has been 
made from the Russian by John Cournos. 
Perhaps it may be of interest to point out 
that, while the Continental nations usually 
give a lead to England in matters of transla- 
tion, in this instance ~ M. Sologub’s work 
has not yet appeared at all in French, and 

only to a very limited extent in German. 
Martin SECKER. 
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NATIONALITY AND THE PRESS. 


IN a sense every nation has the press it 
deserves, because it makes no effective protest 
against the reading matter imposed upon it. 
But at least the press reve:ls—to those who 
read between the lines—the character of a 
nation, both general and individual. We 
say “between the lines’? because the 
revelation is not sufficiently direct in most 
cases ; there lies perhaps the greatest danger. 

However, let us leave generalization for 
the moment, and take three specific in- 
stances—-the journalism of France, Germany, 
and England. 

The French press, like the French tem- 
perament, is essentially critical: it has its 
extremes of criticism—on the one side, 
diagnosis of the highest order, attacking 
and exposing @ problem or a situation 
with such clearness and force that amend- 
ment cannot but follow; on the other, 
vituperation, exaggerated in rancour, or 
querulous in pettiness; but even this has 
its use. Between one and the other extreme, 
there is very little in French public life 
that can escape notice, and punishment if 
deserved. : 

But—some one may say—this is the func- 
tion of the press in every nation, to reveal. 
Why are results so unequal, even negli- 
gible, in different nations ? 

The French press has—besides the charm 
of the French language and a general gift for 
writing some way above the average of this 
country—one distinctive and outstanding 
feature, its use of the signatures of prominent 
men. Almost every paper plays in France (at 
least in Paris) the part of a Tribune; or, 
rather, the paper is the Tribune himself in 
print, expressing this or that aspiration or 
grievance for the people whom he represents. 
His signature gives not only sincerity to his 
words, but also consistency to his policy: 
tergiversation or veiled apology would be his 
ruin in the face of his own signed declaration. 
In consequence any one can see at a glance 
what M. Machin stands for in La Chose. This 
question of signature often rouses debate. 
In this country we may, perhaps, say that 
The Times (as it used to be) and The Athen- 
@um set the example of anonymity in the 
press. But to-day we see a division in the 
camp—a division, that is, of motive. Anony- 
mity, like the character of Cexsar’s wife, 
postulates freedom from suspicion ; on that 
basis it has authority and permanent value. 
But we fear that in certain cases it is really 
prompted by considerations of safety—not 
merely safety from punishment, legal or 
social, but safety for a possible change of 
view. Some relation of Mrs. Malaprop mis- 
quoted Cesar’s wife as being “all things to 
all men”; and the phrase does suggest itself 
to those who contemplate modern journalism. 
In a word, signatures are unnecessary to a 
really honourable journal ; but in some 
cases they are undoubtedly a safeguard. We 
do not mean for an instant to imp 
French journalism ; it is rather to the English 
press that our remark applies. 

The French press—being critical, being 
conducted (to put the facts clearly) by critics 
—resents the censorship to-day more keenly 
than any other national press, for the simple 
reason that censorship is a fatal bar to criti- 
cism. La Guerre Sociale accepts the situation, 
but with a good-humoured threat: “‘ Wait till 
the war is over.” L’Homme Enchainé takes 
its chance of those white spaces that de- 
vastate many a leading article, and con- 
tinues unafraid. But the censorship in 
France is, to our thinking, fairly reasonable ; 
though we may miss details, yet (n’en déplaise 
& M. Clemenceau) we can see the gist of a 
complaint ; and we are forced to admit, in 





most cases, that the complaints do not imply 
deadly disorders in the State. Not that the 
disorders attacked are wholly trivial, but 
at least they are not wholly destructive. 
Everything—press as well as censorship— 
seems to indicate that France has set herself 
a splendidly high standard of living as of 
dying, and that she is doing her utmost to 
maintain it. 

What of Germany ? We see reproduced 
daily in our own press extracts from 
journals of every sort, from the Hamburger 
Nachrichten to the Vorwiéirts. 

The first striking feature is a wonderful 
unanimity of all classes and _ interests: 
“Deutschland iiber alles” is at least true 
within her borders. That unanimity we 
should admire, did we not suspect that it is 
the result of a ‘‘mot d’ordre ”’—either 
Imperial command or the potent hypnotism 
of that word ‘“ Kultur ’’—which imposes not 
merely unanimity, but also cheerfulness and 
enthusiasm. There are minor features: 
we find spite against one or other of the 
Anti-Teutons (we say one or other, as we 
have heard somewhere that Herr Lissauer 
is under orders to revise his ‘Hymn of 
Hate ’—for the first neutral to come in, 
perhaps ?); we note ingenuous surprise at 
lack of insight in the unkultured : citizens 
of French or Belgian towns in German 
hands will not listen to German war-songs ! 
But the main influence is unvarying 
unanimity ; and that is a singular tribute 
to the character of the German nation 
—or the power of its central government : 
the tribunes are not easy to identify, and even 
if they can be identified, they areusually acting 
under orders that cannot be disregarded. 

Finally, what of the English press? We 
perceive two things at the first glance. One 
is that the pres¢ keeps “ at its old game ’”’— 
the game of party; the other, that it is, 
though clamorous, practically powerless ; 
and, to those who have eyes to see, this is a 
case of cause and effect. The war is having 
one great—and, we hope, lasting—influence 
upon England : it has changed the chiefs of 
the State from politicians tomen. They may 
not be perfect men, but at least they are 
free men, shaking off the veiled chains that 
bound them in bonds of hypocritical anta- 
gonism: the antagonism is vanishing with 
the chains; they no longer dispute, they 
debate. But the press has not yet recon- 
ciled itself to this introduction of reality ; it 
cannot forgo its past or the hopes of its 
future; even the white-hot purification of 
war cannot sear away all the dross. The 
Fleet ditch may be vaporized, but the 
vapour still hangs over the city, descending 
like that evil gas manufactured in “ open 
cities’ to choke the souls of all who tread 
the surrounding pavements. 

What happens, even at this moment, can 
be seen from day to day. A paper on 
one side makes a criticism; a paper on 
the other side, instead of discussing the 
criticism, attacks the critic, and the point 
at issue is lost sight of in the quarrel. 
Readers, if intelligent, discount both sides 
for a vehemence born of party rather than 
purpose ; if stupid, they are swayed into an 
extreme view by the particular organ that 
appeals to them. Thus the whole value of 
the criticism is lost, thanks, in the first place, 
to the suspicion of party bias in its origin, 
and, in the second, to the party strength used 
in its denunciation. Our press, for the most 
part, exacerbates issues ; itdoes not explain 
them. 

If the party system, which had grown 
to exotic and unnatural importance, is being 
killed in Parliament by the war, why do the 
papers attempt to revive it? Not through 
any genuine convictions—artificial opposi- 
tion is hard to maintain in the face of reality, 





and recalls the temporary and well-paid 
quarrels of advocates in the law courts. We 
are then left to the implication that there is 
something behind a newspaper programme, 
something which fosters bias and prejudice—- 
the suppression of the truth and the sugges- 
tion of falsehood—what is popularly known 
as “‘an axe to grind.” There is the case, 
even now in evidence, of the criticism and 
attempted overthrow of our chief military 
administrator, engineered by a newspaper 
which has no right to criticize any one or 
anything—unless, indeed, right is vested in 
widespread publicity ! 

But without discussing this aspect of the 
party press—a long and lurid theme—we 
may suggest that the press, which has lost 
its right power withthe public, has also, by 
its division, lost all power with the authori- 
ties. It is a case of Divide et impera. Why 
glance at a complaint inapaper when you 
know that another paper will nullify that 
complaint—when you know, moreover, that 
in itself the complaint has been brought 
forward not for its own sake, but for 
reasons of a very different order ? 

The foundation of the whole matter is 
that much-abused tag—‘‘ a Free Press ”’ ; we 
have almost all forgotten the real meaning of 
the word “‘ freedom.”’ For that meaning, by 
the way, we have to thank Germany, or 
through Germany, Scotland, personified by 
Kant. For Kant freedom meant the most 
austere acceptance of altruistic responsi- 
bility. Now, responsibility in the modern 

ress is largely delimitated by the law of 
ibel. As Mr. Gilbert Chesterton says in one 
of his books, the press 100 years ago would 
say, ‘“ The — of — is a licentious person.” 
From the modern press we learn that the 
Duke of Somewhere is an excellent family 
man. One might excusably imagine that 
sin, and even mortality, are not imputable 
to those whose photographs appear in the 
social section of any illustrated paper ; 
privacy and excess seem to have been killed 
by the camera and the reporter, wherefore 
ill-natured people might assume that behind 
the veil excesses at least flourish the more 
rankly, both in public and in private life ; 
but that is a long, complex, and dangerous 
suggestion. 

We may, perhaps, say in conclusion, and 
with special application to the situation of 
England to-day, that when the press of a 
country is divided against itself by reason of 
the ambitions of those who direct it, ministers 
and rulers have to rely on their own insight, 
judgment, and conscience for the governance 
of that country. It follows that the public, 
i.e., the nation, must just accept what is 
done for it and be thankful without protest ; 
the press will not help it out of the 
dilemma, inasmuch as it cannot be anything 
but a buffer between public and rulers, so long 
as itisrun on its present lines. F. R. 








BOOK SALE. 


MEssrs. Hopason sold the first portion of the 
library of the late Ingram Bywater on Monday 
and Tuesday last, the chief prices being as follows. 
Sixty volumes of the Roxburghe Club Publica- 
tions, 2841. 2s. Hain’s Repertorium Bibliographi- 
cum, with the Supplements and Appendices by 
Copinger and Reichling, &c., 11 vols., 241. 13s. 6d. 
Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire, with Supplement, 
&e., 9 vols., 81. 17s. 6d. Burlington Fine Arts 
Club Catalogue of Miniatures, 5/. 7s. 6d. Cer- 
vantes, Don Quixote, 4 vols., Madrid, 1780, 
61. 12s. 6d. Boswell’s Johnson, 1870, extra- 
illustrated, &c., extended to 6 vols., 91.58. Acker- 
mann’s Oxford University, 2 vols., 121. Swin- 
burne’s Atalanta in Calydon, 1865, 51. 7s. 6d. 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, by Williamson, 
5 vols., 51. 58. Rashdall’s Universities of Europe, 
3 vols., 4l. 12s. 6d. Hodgkin’s Italy and her 
Invaders, 9 vols., 41. 2s. 6d. Hatch and Redpath’s 
Concordance to the Septuagint, 3 vols., 51. 17s. 6d. 
Renan’s Works, 34 vols., 5l. 12s. 6d. The total 
realized for 612 lots was 9261. 17s. 6d. 
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MR. CONRAD: A COINCIDENCE. 


Ir may be of interest to Dr. Osmund 
Airy, and perhaps to others, to learn that the 
incident of the canopy of the four-poster 
bed descending ‘on the man who is believed 
to be lying asleep was not an original idea 
of Wilkie Collins. The story was given to 
him by Mr. William Salter Herrick, the 
portrait painter, who lived for many years 
at 21, Edward Street, Portman Square, in 
a house which is now 7, Lower Seymour 
Street. The large studio window in the 
roof may still be seen. I well remember my 
father, the late Sir Edward Sieveking, 
mentioning the coincidence that, within a 
few days of reading ‘ After Dark,’ he hap- 
pened to tell his next neighbour at adinner- 
party how tremendously the story of ‘A 
Terribly Strange Bed’ had impressed him, 
when the gentleman, whom he met for the 
first time and who became his lifelong 
friend, said: ‘I gave it to Wilkie Collins.” 
The speaker was Mr. W. 8. Herrick, who, 
I have always understood, received the 
whole story from one of his sitters to whom 
it actually happened. 

The author of ‘ After Dark’ in the Preface 
in vol. i. p. vii, published first in 1856 by 
Smith, Elder & Co., 65, Cornhill, writes 
very definitely :— 

“IT must also gratefully acknowledge an 
obligation of another kind to the accomplished 
artist, Mr. W. S. Herrick, to whom I am indebted 
for the curious and interesting facts on which 
the tales of ‘The Terribly Strange Bed’ and 
‘The Yellow Mask’ are founded.” 

Mr. Herrick was himself a fascinating 
story-teller. He died in 1891 at a great age. 


HERBERT SIEVEKING. 








THE CHRONOLOGY OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES. 


Your reviewer, in his notice of Sir A. 
Conan Doyle’s ‘ Valley of Fear,’ falls into the 
error (he is not alone, I believe) of thinking 
that Prof. Moriarty has emerged to life from 
the Reichenbach Fall. Had he noticed 
p- 16 he would have seen that the action of 
the story is placed “ at the end of the eighties”; 
he might also have reflected that Moriarty 
redivivus meant also the release from prison 
of Col. Moran, whose capture was the first 
exploit after Holmes’s return. But Sir A. 
Conan Doyle is also to blame. On p. 145 
Watson requests us to “travel back some 
twenty years’ from the date of the incident 
in which Holmes takes part ; on p. 149 we 
see that this brings us to 1875, thus dating 
the time of Holmes’s work in the case at 
1895 or later. 

On studying the general chronology of the 
stories one can easily see that ‘The Valley 
of Fear’ case must be dated about 1887. 
By the end of 1888 Watson was married, the 
Reichenbach incident occurred in 1891, and 
Holmes returned to life in 1894. But Sir A. 
Conan Doyle is prone to inconsistency. In 
this very story we find Watson well 
acquainted with the existence of Moriarty ; 
in ‘ The Final Problem’ he has never heard 
of him; why also in that tale do we hear of 
Col. James Moriarty, who is never again 
mentioned ? 

One tale of those after the return of Holmes 
is in itself one vast inconsistency— The 
Three Students.’ Indeed, a friend of mine 
maintains that Watson “faked up ” the whole 
incident in order to provide for Holmes, then 
somewhat out of health, a diversion not 
usually accessible in university towns. 

R. F. 





Literary Gossip. 


Our note last week concerning Prof. 
Burkitt’s D.D. degree at Cambridge might 
have added that he had already some 
years ago received that degree honoris 
causa from Trinity College, Dublin. There 
is also a layman (Mr. John R. Garstin) 
who has been long a B.D. of that Uni- 
versity, which often moves faster than its 
elder sisters. 

Mr. Joun BaILey will deliver a lecture 
to the English Association on Meredith's 
‘Odes in Contribution to the Song of 
French History,’ at Bedford College, 
Regent’s Park, on Friday, July 2nd. 
The chair will be taken by Mr. John 
Buchan. 

THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND will 
hold its annual meeting in the rooms of 
the Society of Antiquaries on the 22nd 
inst., the fiftieth anniversary of the 
meeting at which the Fund was founded 
in 1865. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
will preside. 


Amone the Parliamentary Publications 
of last week are ‘ Re-Election of Ministers 
Bill,’ post free ld.; and ‘ Ministry of 
Munitions Bill,’ post free 14d. 


A WELSH correspondent writes :— 

** Your reviewer of ‘ Bibliotheca Celtica, 
1912,’ makes a@ peculiar slip in reference to 
the Breton publishing centres. Montroulez 
and Morlaix are one and the same place, 
Morlaix being the French name of the town.”’ 

THE Revue del’ Enseignement des Langues 
Vivantes for May includes ‘ L’Angleterre 
et la Guerre,’ by M.C. Cestre, a continuation 
of the article in the April number; ‘ La 
‘“* Gentry ’’ dans le roman de Jane Austen,’ 
by M. L. Villard ; ‘ Littérature Universelle,’ 
by M. C. Pitollet ; and ‘Le code allemand 
et la guerre,’ by M. L. Wolff. 


Tue latest publication of the Archives 
of Canada is a ‘ Guide to the Documents 
in the Manuscript Rooms at the Public 
Archives of Canada,’ Vol. J. It has been 
prepared by Mr. David W. Parker, who 
compiled for the Carnegie Institute of 
Washington a volume entitled ‘ Guide to 
the Materials for United States History 
in Canadian Archives.’ 


Tue CuaLA Press, Dundrum, will have 
ready in November ‘ Reveries over Child- 
hood and Youth,’ by Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
The last publication of the press, Mr. 
Masefield’s ‘ Recollections of J. M. Synge,’ 
which we notice to-day, is already, we 
learn, out of print. 


A Mewnorr of the first Principal of the 
University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire will be published by 
Messrs. Smith & Elder on the 24th inst., 
under the title ‘John Viriamu Jones 
and his Life and Work.’ The memoir is 
written by Mrs. Viriamu Jones, and 
includes a sketch of the progress of the 
College during the years that Viriamu 
Jones was its Principal, and the events 
which led to the formation of the Uni- 
versity of Wales. 

On the centenary of Waterloo the same 
firm are appropriately issuing a cheaper 
edition of Dr. Fitchett’s work ‘ The 





Great Duke.’ The reprint, like the 
original edition, will be in two volumes. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will issue 
immediately a commentary on the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew by the Rev. 
Dr. A. H. M‘Neile. 

The same publishers are about to add 
to their series of ‘‘ Science Monographs ” a 
volume by Dr. R. Ruggles Gales, entitled 
‘The Mutation Factor in Evolution, with 
Particular Reference to £nothera.’ 


Messrs. Lonemans will publish this 
month ‘ Through a Dartmoor Window,’ 
by Miss Beatrice Chase, author of ‘ The 
Heart of the Moor.’ Miss Chase writes of 
Dartmoor village life from intimate know- 
ledge. 

Mr. Hersert Ricwarps is about to 
bring out another volume of “‘ Adversaria,” 
dealing this time with some of the Aris- 
totelian writings: the Ethical treatises, 
the ‘ Politics,’ ‘ Rhetoric,’ ‘ Poeties,’ and 
others. The book will be published almost 
immediately, under the title of ‘ Aristo- 
telica,’ by Mr. Grant Richards. 

Sm Henry NEWBOLT’s striking poem 
‘The King’s Highway’ is now published 
by the Poetry Bookshop as a broadside 
(price 3d.), with the musical setting by 
his son, Mr. Francis Newbolt. 

Messrs. Smita & Exper will publish 
on the 24th inst. two novels: ‘ Oliver,’ by 
Mr. B. Paul Neuman; and ‘Two who 
Declined,’ by Mr. Herbert Tremaine. Mr. 
Neuman’s volume is a story of to-day, in 
which the war appears as a determining 
factor in the making of character and 
destiny. ‘Two who Declined’ is con- 
cerned with the anti-vivisection campaign, 
and the problem of a deformed child. 

Mr. JoHN LANE has arranged to take 
over the publication of the Belgian poems 
of M. Emile Cammaerts, with English 
translations by Tita Brand-Cammaerts. 
Several new poems have been added to 
the volume since it was originally pro- 
jected, and Mr. Vernon Hill has drawn 
a portrait of the author. 

Messrs. WiTHERBY & Co., the pub- 
lishers of Mr. G. M. Mathews’s elaborate 
monograph on ‘The Birds of Australia,’ 
inform us that the issue of the edition 
is strictly limited to 260 numbered copies, 
and that those who desire to secure a set 
of the work (which will consist of about 
12 volumes) should place their orders 
immediately, as no new subscribers will 
be accepted after June 30th in the British 
Islands. 

M. Gurienon will publish shortly in 
Paris the ‘ Kaiseriana’ of M. Paul Louis 
Hervier which have been appearing in the 
Nouvelle Revue. 

M. Rosert Humibres, who was killed 
at the front near Arras, was the French 
translator of Mr. Kipling. Mr. Kipling 
has written a notice of him which will 
appear shortly in the Bulletin des Ecrivains. 

WE are sorry to notice the death on 
Friday in last week of Mr. D. Lewis-Poole, 
the founder and Hon. Secretary of the 
Royal Societies Club, which has done 
much to promote the friendly intercourse 
of the intellectual world. 
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SCIENCE 
—@— 
THE LIFE-HISTORY OF OUR 
GLOBE. 


Dr. BERGET is a most distinguished 
geologist, if we use the word in _ its 
etymological rather than in its popular 
sense, and represents at the Sorbonne the 
new science of oceanography. Conse- 
quently, there are few better qualified 
than he to make the dry bones of geo- 
graphy live, and those who read this 
clearly expressed and (as such things go) 
short book, can hardly fail to take away 
with them a more lively impression of its 
subject than they could ever derive from 
cut-and-dried manuals. 

Beginning with the primeva] nebula, he 
tells us how our globe became only gradu- 
ally fit for its inhabitants, no fossils or 
other signs of life appearing in the Archean 
rocks. He gives us proof that animal] 
life must have begun in the sea, but he 
thinks that it must have been preceded 
by vegetation, which, by its absorption of 
carbon and its giving forth of oxygen, is 
responsible for the atmosphere which can 
alone support animal life. This was the 
work of the Primary Era, especially of the 
Carboniferous Period, the fertility of the 
soil in which must have far surpassed 
anything since known. The Trilobites 
were, according to the author, the first 
animals; and the Secondary Era was 
responsible for the great saurians, and 
for the advent of the birds. It was, on 
the same authority, a period of relative 
calm in the history of the earth itself; 
but the Tertiary which followed it was 
marked by violent movements and vol- 
canoes. This resulted, in its turn, in the 
formation of the alluvions of the Qua- 
ternary Age, ushered in by torrential] rains, 
in which M. Berget sees the origin of the 
stories of the Deluge; and then man ap- 
peared under something like the physical 
conditions now prevailing. 

So much for the life of the earth. 
Its death, though probably it will be 
long in coming, is to M. Berget no less 
certain. The attack of the sea on the 
land is already prevailing over the de- 
fence, and he calculates its force as 
something like thirty tons per square 
metre. In consequence the earth is 
gradually sinking into the sea, and it 
should not take, he thinks, more than 
three and a half million years to reduce 
all lands to the sea-level. Moreover, the 
sun, as Helmholtz foresaw, is gradually 
cooling, and will sooner or Jater develope 
a central magma of molten mineral ; 
and the withdrawal of its heat will 
lead to the freezing of the earth within 
a period of (say) six million years. Our 
atmosphere wil] then leave us, and the 
earth will become a world of death 
like the moon; but not for ever. The 
sun is rushing towards Hercules with a 
speed of twenty kilometres a second, and 





The Earth : its Lifeand Death. By Alphonse 
Berget. Translated by E. W. Barlow. 
(Putnam’s Sons, 7s, 6d. net.) 





in a period which may be 100,000 milliards 
of years, or Jess if it meets a “ dark ” sun, 
will experience a collision which, according 
to Dr. Arrhenius, will reduce it to its 
primitive condition of nebula, and thus 
restart the cycle of life. 

This is the story which M. Berget tells 
us, with thoroughly French lucidity and 
verve. Incidentally, he gives us much 
other information, which not only serves 
to illustrate his narrative, but also dces 
much to co-ordinate our knowledge of 
the tremendous phenomena he describes. 
Thus we are told that the wrinkling of 
the earth’s crust, which he compares to 
the wrinkling of the skin of an apple, 
makes its age to-day calculable at 1,000 
millions of years; that the earth’s kernel] 
consists of a mass of metals in a state of 
fusion, and that the outer crust of the 
globe is, in proportion to its extent, 
thinner than an eggshell. This is, he 
says, the cause of voleanoes, of which 
there are nearly 400 active examples on 
the earth’s surface; and the earth’s 
elasticity is slightly greater than that of 
tempered steel. That the earth is a 
huge magnet he shows by several argu- 
ments ; and he thinks that radio-activity 
is a general property of all matter, and 
gives weight to the cycle theory of 
destruction and revivification just men- 
tioned. Tides, glaciers, cyclones, and the 
great deserts all find here their ex- 
planation; and the author shows by 
some acute reasoning how there is on 
the earth a genera] movement from west 
to east, which affects not only the oceans, 
but also the dry Jand of continents. The 
true poles of the earth will, he thinks, 
never be discovered, because they are 
always shifting; and gravitation is always 
varying both in space and time. 

M. Berget’s story is told throughout in 
the simplest language and without a trace 
of pedantry. Contrary to the practice of 
certain Continental writers, he is most 
fair and even generous to other writers in 
the same field, whom he quotes without 
a bias in favour of any particular nation- 
ality. To English writers, like Lord 
Kelvin, in particular, he acknowledges 
his obligations throughout ; and he speaks 
with great praise of the “ Magnetarium ” 
of Dr. Wilde of Manchester, which he 
declares to be of the highest use for the 
study of terrestrial magnetism. He even 
goes out of his way to quote the work of 
a grand oublié in the person of Maurice 
des Tastes, who first gave a general view 
of the circulation of our atmosphere. 

The thirty illustrations which the 
text contains are clear and good, and 
the translation, although it sometimes 
misses the terseness and point of the 
original, has the advantage (rare enough 
in these days) of being made by a scholar 
versed in the science here summarized. 
The original work —although the fact 
is nowhere stated in the translation— 
forms part of the “ Bibliothéque de Philo- 
sophie scientifique,” edited by Dr. Gustave 
le Bon, in which it appeared about three 
years ago. The English version, however, 
possesses the advantage over it of having 
a sufficient index. 





Towards Racial Health. By Norah H. 
March. (Routledge & Sons, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Miss Marcu is to be congratulated on the 
courage and skill with which she handles 
her difficult problems. Her book does not 
profess to be more than a handbook 
for parents and teachers, but it is full of 
discernment and suggestion. Napoleon’s 
saying, “The future destiny of the child 
is always the work of the mother,” is 
shown by careful analysis to be true in a 
profounder and more literal sense than has 
hitherto been recognized. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the responsibility of parent- 
hood or to inculcate a reverence for it in 
children too early. The difficulty of the 
problem lies in the questions how and when 
the mystery of creation is to be revealed 
to a boy or a girl. In finding a solution 
two general principles seem to approve 
themselves : children must not be deceived 
by fairy tales, and teaching must be 
given indirectly rather than directly. 

The life of a human being is divided into 
three periods for educational purposes, 
namely, from birth to 7 years of age, 
constituting the first period of childhood ; 
and from 7 years up to 14, which con- 
stitutes the second period of childhood, 
At 14 the pericd of youth begins with 
puberal changes, passing on to the age of 
adolescence, which concludes with adult- 
hood for a woman at 23, and for a man 
at 25. As the author is careful to point 
out, preservation of and respect for 
the infant should begin a considerable 
time before birth,and should be observed 
by both parents. Of course it would be 
foolish to expect absolute rules to meet 
all the physical, mental, and psychical 
changes which every human being has to 
pass through, but the author gives good 
reason for fixing certain periods with some 
definiteness for special attention. Habits 
of life may be formed from the very start, 
and are of lasting importance to children. 
Babies in the nursery are observant, 
impressible, and imitative to a remark- 
able degree, so that responsibility for 


conduct in their presence is not to be. 


lightly thought of by those who are 
grown up, and it is proved by experience 
that the majority of children ask their 
first questions relating to the origin of 
life between the ages of 3} and 8. In the 
first appendix Miss March gives examples 
of such questions and appropriate answers, 
which many people will, we think, find 
valuable in suggestion. It is in her 
opinion of the utmost importance that 
knowledge of the main facts involved 
in parenthood should be learnt early 
rather than late—before 10 years of 
age—very often earlier. There must be 
a psychological] time when physica] changes 
should be anticipated by some form of 
instruction, and it is dangerous to put off 
the warning until surprise has stimulated 
curiosity and suggested secretiveness. 
Readers may confidently turn to the book 
for physiological details of the dangers 
to which girls and boys are exposed as 
they pass through the pubera] periods. 
The chapter upon Nature Study as 
the best means of imparting knowledge is 
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notable. By encouraging children to make 
pets of birds and beasts, it is comparatively 
easy to foster their curiosity for more 
than superficial knowledge, and to make 
them realize how human beings, like 
every other living thing, are privileged to 
take part in the great work of creation. 
It would require years to make them under- 
stand the meaning of such a phrase, but 
they may be led to see and appreciate 
the beauty of it all in a general sense, and 
to regard the necessary functions of nature 
as matters to be taken for granted without 
unhealthy imaginings. The whole subject 
is laid before the reader with an atmo- 
sphere of hope and faith, the qualities 
essential for those who are determined to 
leave the world better than they found it. 

What plants do automatically and 
animals by instinct man does consciously, 
and for this reason he is under an obliga- 
tion to consider the consequences of 
his acts. In his infancy he must be un- 
consciously taught habits of self-control, 
and in his youth he must be led to 
understand the necessity of taking proper 
care of his body and respecting every 
part of it,so that its energies may be un- 
impaired when he is called upon to 
take his part in the work of creation. It 
is exactly the same with a girl. 

It is not necessary to say more in an 
article of this kind, which is intended to 
lead the reader to study the book rather 
than to skim it; but it may be useful to 
sum up with some general considerations. 
Boys and girls must be consulted and 
trusted, rather than taught in the old- 
fashioned sense of the word. Sex feeling 
is not to be regarded as sinful or evil 
in itself, but as a divine impulse to be 
appreciated, conserved, and regulated for 
high purposes. Home life, which implies 
the living together of men and women, 
boys, girls, and infants, forms the best 
atmosphere for a human being to 
grow in. School life, in which groups 
of boys and girls are kept apart from 
each other, requires to be strongly 
corrected by home influence. The ex- 
perience of the Little Commonwealth, 
where boys and girls live together and 
govern themselves upon equa] terms, 
has been remarkable for the absence of sex 
difficulties compared with the experience of 
ordinary reformatories. The dignity and 
responsibility of parenthocd must be 
specially impressed upon boys, and the 
notion of a dual standard of morals for 
the two sexes must be regarded as 
barbarous and absolutely fatal to the true 
progress of the world. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mow. Geograpbical, 8.30.—‘Expedition to the Karakoram and 
Eastern Turkestan,’ Dr. Folippo de Filippi. 
Tves. Statistical. 5.15. — ‘Th ult “a4 and Capital Wealth,’ 


e 
Messrs B. Mallet and H. C. Strutt. 
ical, 4.30. — ‘Discontinuities in Meteorological 
enomens,’ Prof. H. H. Turner; ‘Battle Weather in 
Western Furope,’ Mr. C. Harding. 
_ Microscopica}, &. 
—  Folk-Lore, 8.—‘Chinyanja Folk-Lore,’ Mre. Holland. 
Tavrs. Royal, 430.—‘ Analyses of Agricultural Yield: Part II. The 
Sowing-date Experiment with Egyptian Cotton, 1913,’ 
Messrs. W. L. Balls and F. 8. Holton; ‘Soil Protozoa and 
. J. Russell: and other Paners. 
The Historical Side of the Old English Poem 
dsith.”’ Mr. A. Anscombe. 
— Linnean, 5.—‘Co!. Montagu, Naturalist,’ Mr. Bruce Cummings 
and other Papers. 
— Royal Numismatic, 6.—Annual Meeting 
— Chemical, 8.30.—‘ The Rotatory Dispersive Power of Organic 
Compounds: Part VIII. Tartaric Acid and the Tartrates,’ 
Messrs. T. M. Lowry and P. C. Austin; and other Papers. 
¥a:. Historical. 8.—‘Some Fpisodes of Waterloo as Illustrations of 
Historical Evidence,’ Co). F. M. Lioyd. 
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FINE ARTS 
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Lithography and Lithographers: Some 
Chapters in the History of the Art. By 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Together 
with Descriptions and Technical Ex- 
planations of Modern Artistic Methods 
by Joseph Pennell. (Fisher Unwin, 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is the first instalment of a series for 
artists, students, amateurs, and collectors 
—‘“‘The Graphic Arts’’—and with it the 
series makes an excellent beginning. It 
is far and away the best book that has 
yet been put together on its subject, 
and, though it has obvious faults, it has 
merits which far outweigh them, and 
make it indispensable for students and a 
stimulating companion for artists in litho- 
graphy. Mrs. Pennell’s trifling inaccu- 
racies, Mr. Pennell’s exaggerated estimate 
of his own achievement, and occasional 
indifference to the claims of English, 
lead to regrettable blemishes, but they 
do not detract from the value of the 
book either as an interesting historical 
survey of the development of the art of 
lithography, or as a technical handbook 
to its exercise by one of its best-known 
practitioners. The historical sketch is 
based on the authors’ volume of 1898, 
while the technical part is entirely 
new. It is illustrated by a number of 
half-tone and other process blocks of 
selected lithographs, together with a few 
lithographs, the war having prevented Mr. 
Pennell from obtaining some for which he 
had arranged. 

Lithography, in theory, affords to 
artists a means of multiplying original 
drawings in considerable numbers ; each 
reproduction being, not a facsimile of the 
original, but an original itself, with all its 
qualities unaltered by the processes it has 
passed through. As a matter of fact, 
this result can only be obtained by the 
exercise of constant supervision by the 
artist, and of considerable skill by the 
craftsman who takes off the impressions. 
As experts know, lithography depends 
on the fact that some substances, when 
chemically clean, have an equal affinity 
for grease and water, so that the part of the 
stone covered by grease cannot be wet, 
and the part that is wet cannot be marked 
with grease. If,then,a drawing is made 
on the stone with some fatty compound, 
end the stone is afterwards wetted, 
the lines of the drawing will take up 
greasy ink from a roller passed over it, 
which can be printed off on a sheet of 
paper in a press. Lithography was in- 
vented in 1798 by Aloys Senefelder, and 
by 1818, when he published his ‘ Complete 
Course of Lithography,’ he had laid down 
all the rules of the art with such com- 
pleteness as to cover its whole range. 

The drawing on the stone must be, of 
course, reversed, and though this condition 
is after a time no tax upon the powers 
of any competent draughtsman, the 
material entails other disadvantages of a 
more serious nature. Chief among these 
is its want of portability. The block of 





lithographic stone is very heavy, and, 
even if a metal plate (zinc, for example) 
be used, its weight has still to be con- 
sidered, as well as the difficulty of pre- 
serving its surface. Very early in the 
history of the art attempts were made to 
meet these inconveniences by the intro- 
duction of methods whereby a drawing 
made with prepared “chalk” in the 
ordinary way could be laid down on the 
stone, and impressions taken. Mr. Pennell 
properly emphasizes Senefelder’s claim 
to this discovery. But the technical 
— required to make a_ successful 
transfer of a drawing on ordinary paper 
was so great that the method soon fell 
into disuse, even when the paper was 
coated with special preparations. It was 
not till about 1868 that a grained transfer 
paper was introduced, which made possible 
the modern lithograph, and then it had 
to wait to secure popularity among artists 
by the example of Whistler, and the 
technical skill of Mr. Thomes Way and 
his son Mr. T. R. Way. 

England and France have been the 
chief homes of the artistic lithograph, 
though lithography is more practised in 
Germany than in either. Mr. Pennell’s 
account of the conditions under which 
artists worked in that country in 1914 gives 
ample reason for their failure. But he is 
an exacting critic; he knows what he 
wants and what every one else should 
want, and he has no hesitation in asking 
for it. His chapters on printing make 
entertaining as well as instructive reading 
for every one connected with the art 
except the printer, who gets no mercy. 
His insistence on the necessity of good 
ink is specially timely, and his detailed 
instructions on the minor points which 
make for success are valuable, even if no 
one of them is novel. 








PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
BY M. F. MARCHAND. 


Tus exhibition at the Carfax Gallery opens 
with a double advantage, being, in the first 
place, the only one since the outbreak of the 
war which ventures to offer to the art-loving 
public of this country pabulum with which 
they are to some extent unfamiliar, while 
furthermore, the pen of the lively Mr. Clive 
Bell has been enlisted to introduce M. Mar- 
chand’s work to those who have seen but 
a few isolated examples of it. The latter 
advantage is, to some extent, reduced by 
the fact that Mr. Bell writes in rather 
peevish mood, too occupied in dropping 
sundry incendiary (if vaguely directed) 
bombs by the way to give as full a report 
as he might on the position of the artist 
whose work he surveys. 

“To him evidently [he says] the function of a 
painter is to paint ; the discussion of such interest- 
ing matters as Love, Life, Death and ‘The grand 
forever,’ he leaves to the literary gentlemen. He 
has nothing to say about Man’s place in the Universe 
or even in Camden Town.” 

This, for Mr. Clive Bell, appears to us an un- 
illuminating utterance. it is no more true 
of M. Marchand than of the majority of the 
painters of his generation or thereabouts who 
are by implication included. For some years 
now most of our more serious painters have 
been (up to their lights) trying to paint— 
with certainly no undue preoccupations of 
the sort objected to. Indeed, if the work of 
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M. Marchand and the school of which he 
is one of the most distinguished representa- 
tives prove, at first sight, repellent to many 
people in this country with a genuine appre- 
ciation of the art which preceded it, it is, 
we think, largely because it implies a re- 
opening of just those views on the Universe 
and Man’s place in it which, in so far as they 
affect the aim of the artist, had come to be 
regarded as settled—so clearly settled, indeed, 
that most painters consciously thought of 
them hardly at all. 

What the intelligent layman had come to 
ask of the artist was a demonstration, in 
respect of any phase of nature, of the perfect 
co-ordination and unity which, as an article 
of faith, he postulated for the universe as a 
whole: “ we ane not divided, all one body 
we,” was the text,and he watched its develop- 
ment in the perfect relation of the parts 
with the whole, taking particular delight in 
looking over the shoulder of the High Priest 
when the latter dealt with subject-matter 
which, to his own untutored eye, was 
chaotic, a flat contradiction of the above 
sacred principles, and which, as he would 
have said, he could not make head or tail of. 
As the picture took shape, and the structural 
principles emerged, he looked on at the 
corroboration of his uncertain faith. Yes, 
those finely related lines and tones had been 
there all the time, waiting to be distinguished ; 
and if something which had puzzled him in 
nature was present in the picture, by vague 
implication rather than full statement, he 
was ready to believe that the implication was, 
as we shall maintain, the better half of the 
achievement. Not least he admired the 
luxurious handling of the paint, which made 
it appear that the pious demonstration had 
been, in fact, predestined for such a medium 
and genially adapted for his pleasure. 
“ Fortitez in re, suaviter in modo.” 

We are reminded of the mot of a somewhat 
mordant wit, to whom a friend, getting on 
in years, was expatiating on the sufferings 
of advancing age. He had a good deal of 
pain, he said; could not get about much, 
enjoyed less keenly what pleasures were left 
him. “ Well,” said his companion, “ you have 
always one comfort ”°—the patient looked 
up hopefully —“‘there’s worse to come” J 
A like sense of the mockery of legitimate 
hopes might assail our ideal amateur if he 
came to M. Marchand’s exhibition for fresh 
assurance of the unerring harmony of an 
apparently not quite harmonious scheme of 

gs. It is not merely that he is vouch- 
safed no such consolation: he is shown 
a world more conflicting, more discordant 
than reality as it appears to an eye which, to 
some extent, has taken on the habit of his 
guides to look for the underlying harmony, 
and see only that. The harsh paint, re- 
pellent to his eyes, corroborates the im- 
pression that the painter means to be dis- 
agreeable, if he is not merely incapable. A 
few oem, such as the finely restrained 
Pot chinois et fleurs de cerisier (7), or another 
Nature morte (12), seem to forbid this latter 
assumption by their perfectly normal vision, 
and attention to the accords of perspective and 
of lighting which used to be respected. These 
may seem to the visitor chilly and stark pre- 
sentations, made so sely, he suspects, on 
comparing them with the sumptuous decora- 
tive effect of No. 13, a still-life inspired, one 
might think, by Gauguin, and planned, within 
the limits of a design almost destitute of the 
cubic element, with so massive a unity that 
the artist seems uneasy, and dashes its tran- 
— by introducing a bowl definitely in 
the round to denounce the falsity of the per- 
— relations. Yet all these pictures, 
the two former in a have a com- 
pleteness on normal lines that forbids the 
supposition of incapacity, and we are not with- 





out sympathy for the visitor who resents 
the persistence with which elsewhere the 
painter seems to seek disruptive elements. 
He prefers abnormal effects—if he paints a 
owe tree he places it against an inky- 

lack sky; constantly selecting combinations 
of objects in suddenly different lights and 
at different distances, and purposely avoid- 
ing the junction of planes, and the reappear- 
ance, at various distances and in various 
lights, of identically coloured objects—devices 
by which the more normal type of painter 
would establish the basis of unity. 

Yet if we wait a little longer we are aware 
that this work has a high degree of sincerity. 
In a world wherein each object is thus 
harshly cut out, unsociably independent, we 
do get a sense of the strength of loneliness. 
Paysage (2), with its harsh technique and 
its roughly sha figures, is a typical work; 
we feel the hand of a pioneer dealing with 
crude and unaccommodating facts. 

This art, in fact, is not consolatory, but 
medicinal, and we can fancy the painter 
declaiming to the partisans of other aims :— 

“Your aspiration after serenity blinds you to 
facts, and leads after all to but a smug paradise. 
The harmony of the universe is tragically in- 
complete, and its conflict, its discomforts, its 
discordances, are all there is in it to respect.” 
Where the majority of painters, in face of 
any chance juxtaposition of objects, pur- 

sely emphasize their adaptability, M. 

archand and his confréres, with a set pur- 

se, celebrate their irreconcilable aloofness. 

t is true that each partisan subconsciously 
confesses, in proportion as he is an artist, 
some traces of the other half of life’s paradox ; 
that is what we mean by accepting the impli- 
cation as more than the statement. It 
seems probable also that the artist who 
remains at the norm is wiser than either 
extremist. We shall not, however, properly 
understand M. Marchand unless we take him 
as a definite yg of Marcel’s famous 
mémoire, ‘Sur Vabolition de la peine de 
tragédie.’ 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


To pass from the works of M. Marchand to 
the show at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries 
is to realize how determined in its optimism 
must be the art which with us is to achieve 
success. Mrs. Laura Knight and Mr. La- 
morna Birch deal in an attractiveness, which 
leaves no aftertaste of compensating melan- 
choly. .They are not primarily engaged 
in research or expression, but are performers 
displaying nih cleverness on a rather 
superficial plane. Mrs. Laura Knight is 
the more capable, and her oy - might 
be grou with much of the work of 
Charles se as a whole-hearted celebration 
of the delights of physical health and 
material pleasures. It is whole-hearted, but 
a little heavy-handed, and it lacks the dis- 
tinction which renounces a cleverness quite 
within the artist’s reach in the interests of 
purity and simplicity of statement. Mrs. 
Knight’s painting is masculine in its facing 
of difficulties. 

At the Doré Gallery Miss Florence Seth 
shows ‘Subconscious Paintings: Mental, 
Psychic, and Elemental.’ Some of them 
certainly look as if they might have been 
produced by automatic means akin to a 

lanchette, resulting in a kind of marbling 
ortuitous in detail, but regularized in 
ensemble bya sort of law of averages which 
imposes some regularity and sequence — 
unconscious muscular action. The colour 
is more sophisticated and trustworthy, and 
in some instances there is what looks like 
a feeble attempt at conscious draughtsman- 
ship. In proportion as this is felt, even the 
sudinecnary traces of rhythm disappear. 





Musical Gossip. 


DELIBEs’s ‘ Lakmé’ was given at the Lon- 
don Opera-House on Wednesday evening in 
last week. The work is not often heard, for 
it requires a singer with a high and flexible 
voice. Miss Mignon Nevada is just the right 
artist for the part. Her voice is clear and of 
very pleasing quality; moreover, she has a 
good appearance, and is graceful in manner. 
She was in the first act, but at her best 
in the coloratura ‘Bell’ song. M. Auguste 
Stroesco’s voice is dry, and therefore not of 
the right kind for so ardent a lover as Gerald 
Another great attraction was the subtle and 
expressive dancing of the Persian artist, Armen 
Ter-Ohaman. All, indeed, who took part in 
the ballet deserve praise. 


THE Lonpon SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA gave 
its twelfth and last concert of the series on 
Monday evening. Beethoven was repre- 
sented by his c minor and a major Sym- 
phonies, and Schubert by his ‘ Unfinished,’ 
and specially animated renderings were 
given under the direction of M. Verbrugghen. 
With so excellent an orchestra some of the 
energy displayed was superfluous. We be- 
lieve, however, that it was due to M 
Verbrugghen’s strong sympathy with the 
music, and it was therefore pardonable. 


Tue Directors of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society report that the financial results of 
last season have proved more favourable 
than at one time they had reason to expect. 
There will be no call on the guarantors, and 
for this they are much indebted to Mr. 
Thomas Beecham, and to the members of 
the orchestra, who promised, if necessary, to 
give their services. They have been paid 
in full, but it was in great measure owing to 
their offer that the Society decided, difficulties 
notwithstanding, to give the concerts. For 
the next season, eight are announced, and 
on the following dates :—-November Ist, 15th, 
and 29th, and December 13th; and in 1916, 
January 31st, February 14th and 28th, and 
March 13th. 


THE last concert of the present season of 
the London Trio, which took place at the 
Eolian Hall on, the 2nd inst., opened with a 
Pianoforte Trio in F major by M. Camille 
Chevillard, the well-known French conductor. 
His work is clearand pleasant, and the piano- 
forte part was well rendered by Madame 
Goodwin. The other concerted number was 
Beethoven’s favourite Sonata in a, Op. 69, for 
pianoforte and ’cello. Miss Perceval Allen 
was the singer. These concerts are to be 
resumed in the autumn. 


Mr. Marx Hampoure gave a pianoforte 
recital at Queen’s Hall last Saturday after- 
noon. His wonderful command of the 
keyboard enables him to conquer great 
difficulties with perfect ease. Moreover, he 
has a refined touch, and a clear way of 
presenting works of various schools. There 
was much to admire in his reading of 
Beethoven’s ‘ Appassionata’ Sonata, also in 
Schumann’s Fantasia, Op. 17. In the latter 
work he showed a tendency to over-refine- 
ment in soft passages, which after all is 
better than coldness. 

His Chopin playing was open to criticism. 
His interpretation of the » minor Etude 
from Op. 25 was original and interesting. 
Of the gc flat Etude from Op. 10 he simply 
made a mere Etude de Vélocité. It won 
for him an encore, but all poetry in the 
music was lost. Again, in the Ballade in r, 
the rendering of the later part was sensa- 
tional, and so hurried as to be indistinct. 


Lrxev’s Sonata in @ stood at the head of 
the programme of the recital given by Mr. 
Albert Sammons atthe AXolian Hallon Tues- 
day evening. The work ismodern, yet thereis 
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no break with the past, as with some com- 
posers of to-day. ‘The music is interesting, 
if not wholly inspired. It includes a slow 
movement, both delicate and dreamy, and 
an impassioned Finale. To both moods Mr. 
Sammons rendered full justice. The piano 
part was sympathetically played by Mrs. 
Alfred Hobday. The violinist also gave a 
fine performance of Godard’s ‘Concerto 
Romantique,’ which, however, loses in 
effect with pianoforte accompaniment. 


Miss KATHLEEN THOMSON gave a piano- 
forte recital at the ASolian Hall on the 4th 
inst. In César Franck’s Sonata for piano and 
violin her playing lacked emotion. Miss 
Monica Orr, the violinist, in this respect was 
more satisfactory. Three Scarlatti sonatas, 
and some pleasant pieces by Shcherbatchev, 
were cleverly performed by Miss Thomson. 


Amone the efforts now being made in 
many quarters to give prominence to 
British music was an interesting students’ 
concert last Saturday evening at the Morley 
College, Waterloo Road, for Working Men 
and Women, under the direction of Mr. 
Gustav von Holst. Purcell’s ‘Dido and 
Aineas,’ was given with a good choir of 
about forty, and a small orchestra. Miss 
Lilian Twiselton and Mr. Edward Bodell, 
the interpreters of the Dido and the Aineas 
music, both deserve praise; the former, 
however, has the better voice. 


M. JaquEes-DALcROZE, who has a London 
School of Eurhythmics, will give three 
lecture-demonstrations: one at the Midland 
Institute, Birmingham, on July 2nd, and 
two in the New Princes Theatre, London, on 
July 3rd and 17th. 


Dr. Wirit1am Hayman CummMinas, who 

died last Sunday, was a link with the far 
ast. Born at Sidbury, Devon, in 1831, he 

became at an early age a chorister boy at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and sang among the 
altos at the first of the four performances 
of ‘Elijah’ at Exeter Hall, on April 16th, 
1847, under the direction of Mendelssohn. As 
a singer he was active for many years. He 
appeared at various festivals, and he was 
specially noted for his impressive rendering 
of the tenor solos in Bach’s ‘Matthew’ 
Passion, in which he first took part in 1870. 
After the death of Sir Joseph Barnby in 
1896, Dr. Cummings was elected Principal 
of the Guildhall School of Music, a post 
which he held until his resignation in 1910. 
In 1878 he became treasurer of the Royal 
Society of Musicians. 

As a writer he contributed many valuable 
articles to Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music.’ 
His ‘ Biography of Purcell’ is a standard 
work. He has also written on ‘ The Origin 
and History of “God save the King”’ 
and ‘ Dr. Arne and “ Rule, Britannia” ’; and 
as late as this year produced an interesting 

amphlet on ‘ Handel and “‘ The Harmonious 

lacksmith.” ’ His musical compositions 
consist of a cantata, ‘The Fairy Ring,’ 
anthems, prize glees, and songs. 

His life was long and active; and to the 
last he was interested in music and musicians. 
Only a few weeks ago we received a letter 
from him making inquiry about an old 
French work. As @ musician Dr. Cum- 
mings was universally respected. He has 
left a large library, which includes many 
important autographs and rare books, 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Special Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
Mony.—Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Royal Albert Hall. 
Mos. London String Quartet, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Tues. Phyltis Lett’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Molian Hall. 

— Musical Association, 5.15.—The Tribulations of a Trans- 

lator, Mr. A. Kalisch. 

— Oriana Madrigal Society, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
Wep. May Harrison's Violin Recital, 3, Solian Hall. 

— Edith “braham’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Molian Hall. 
Sat. London String Quartet, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 

Pachmann’s oforte Recital, 3.15, Queen’s Hall. 





DRAMA 


oe 


‘ARMAGEDDON’ AT THE 
NEW_ THEATRE. 


WE expected Mr. Stephen Phillips to 
get nearer success than he does in ‘ Arma- 
geddon,’ produced last week at the New 
Theatre. In our opinion he starts by 
failing to make up his own mind as_ to 
the particular mental phase which must 
bear the largest share of guilt for the war. 
In the Prologue in Hell, where war is 
“hatched,” Satan, acknowledging his first 
failure to conquer the world, declares, 
Where Craft hath failed us, now let Force prevail ! 

Instead, however, of working his tragedy 
out as one might expect, on a basis of 
the action of blind force, Mr. Phillips more 
than once admits that the Allies are fight- 
ing an ideal which seeks to impose by force 
a domination spiritually conceived :— 


re we are here to bring you our Kultur. If you 


will not take it with a spoon, you must take it 
from the shell.” 
In other words, he admits, as he must, 
that never before has the spirit of evil so 
craftily sown tares which, falling on 
ground more suitable for the cultivation of 
evil than good, have speedily strangled 
the growth of the better seed. Through- 
out the play he appears to fear lest he 
should estrange public opinion by ad- 
mitting the possibility of anything good 
in our enemies. His German soldiers 
are not allowed to be soldier-like, except 
in the case of one private who spares a 
minute to urge some women to fly with 
him before the advance of the Allies. 
They are all made swine-like, not only in 
manner, but also in appearance. The soldier- 
politicians introduced in the scene of the 
Berlin Press Bureau are merely imbeciles. 
The English officer by comparison is out- 
wardly perfect—entering Cologne as spick 
and span as if he had stepped across from 
St. James’s to Buckingham Palace—though 
the real qualities of the English gentleman 
appear lamentably absent. As we see him, 
he is a snob to his very cigarette end, one 
who only recognizes deference as due to 
womanhood when it is allied to property, 
and even then his first thought is to bargain 
for its defilement, though later he would 
raze a city to the ground in revenge for his 
son’s misused body. Such types exist. It 
was true also, a short while since, that 

. . . still at football stands the crowd agape, 

And the nice patriot patrols the street ; 
but it is no more fair to make these things 
typical of ournation than it is to represent 
the whole of Germany as sunk in hoggish 
brutality and imbecility. 

Mr. Phillips reserves his biggest con- 
ception for the end, when Satan himself, 
at last, feels the overmastering power of 
the spirit of Christian sacrifice. The rest 
is paltry when measured by his theme. 
Here and there are fine lines, the best, 
perhaps, the following, in the Satanic 
orders to Attila :— 


Labouring art abolish, and erase : 
With one loud moment silent centuries ! 





Mr. Martin Harvey sustained more parts 
than anybody else, and in his conception of 
Satan reached a measure of dignity, as did 
Mary Rorke as a widow rendered sonless 
by the war. Margaret Omar and Maud 
Rivers brought home to us the bonds 
of vulnerability which unite the woman- 
hood of all nations, and tke latter well 
seconded Mr. Herbert Dansey in the first 
scene. With the rest of the cast Mr. 
Phillips should be well pleased, but N. 
de Silva should not carry on her whining 
in the second scene to her intonation of 
her lines as Joan of Arc in the last. 








‘MARIE-ODILE’ AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 


A War idyll is, indeed, a change from 
the ramping and raging with which our 
plays d’occasion have so far been infused. 
Another departure from custom is that 
we are permitted, owing to the author’s 
vagueness, to conceive that the soldier 
hero might possibly be a Teutonic corporal. 
This unusual idea would, of course, only 
occur to somebody still capable of imagin- 
ing a gentle-mannered soldier bearing 
arms in, let us say, an Austrian regi- 
ment. This corporalywas no saint. No 
conception of his human responsibility 
held him for long when he had the 
chance of indulging his passion, but we 
thank Mr. Edward Knoblauch for allowing 
some humanity to appear among rough 
soldiery not specifically allied tous. The 
presentment should strengthen determina- 
tion to crush a Power which has made 
of many such men tools for accomplishing 
devilry. Neither must we forget the 
necessity of bringing home to the nation 
their lack of appreciation of individual 
responsibility and its terrible results. 

But we have to consider ‘ Marie-Odile ” 
as a play, and it is our duty to say 
that, despite the simple beauty of the 
setting, and the great support the author 
obtained from all who lent him their 
aid, it did not appear reasonable even 
during the performance itself. Where is 
the monastery hidden in which an old 
man and a_ beautiful girl escaped 
notice while hostile armies warred in its 
vicinity for nearly a whole year ? Where 
is there to be found a girl whose sexual 
innocence is so profound that it lasts even 
after childbirth, as does that of Marie- 
Odile ? We wish we could believe in such 
an escape from the hideous misconceptions 
of sex which civilization fosters. 

No, we think that Mr. Knoblauch might 
have given us something more reasonable 
and less sentimental, though, even as it is, 
he has revived our waning hopes that the 
stage may be of some use in helping us 
to a more considered view of the times. 
through which we are passing. “A 

The acting is excellent. We confess to 
being among those who still feel objections 
to the introduction of religious atmosphere 
on the stage; but that aversion would 
cease entirely could we feel assured that 
the proper reverence, here so well shown by 
Marie Lohr and Mr. Basil Gill, and those 
associated with them, would always be 
observed. 
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Bramatic Gossip. 


THANKFULNEsS for quite a good comedy 
may be mingled with surprise on the part of 
many that two such experienced hands as 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts and Mr. Macdonald 
Hastings have not produced something more 
considerable than the scintillations on 
modern foibles which ‘The Angel in the 
House,’ now occupying the Savoy stage, 
reveals. Seasoned playgoers will, however, 
Tecognize the art with which the authors, 
helped as they are by Mr. H. B. Irving in 
the title-part, have lightly limned that 
bugbear of modernity, the parasite, who pre- 
tends to regulate beneficially the lives of 
those around him, while he is busy secu- 
ring his own comfort. Mr. Irving subtly 
suggests that atmosphere of adulation— 
especially feminine—which is to be obtained 
by the display of clever eccentricity. The 
hanging of examples of the futurist school in 
a baronial hall, and an attempt to reshuffle 
two engaged couples, ostensibly in the 
interests of eugenics, form the climax of the 
play, and we could have spared the third 
act—even the fun created by Mr. Irving’s 
adoption of a lady’s flannel petticoat, which 
distracted attention from the essential 
aspects of the comedy. 


How much of ‘The Hillarys,’ now being 
ge at the Criterion, is Houghton and 

ow much Mr. Harold Brighouse we do 
not know, but we do know that Houghton’s 
memory was in safe keeping when his friend 
undertook to complete the play. The 
peculiarity of Houghton’s work is pre- 
served—the inconclusiveness born of honesty 
which would not allow him to ignore the 
good elements in strata of life which did not 
really claim his sympathy. Whether this 
youthful honesty would have enabled him 
in later life to strike a balance between the 
good and evil, and so have helped to 
greater decisiveness, his early death has 
precluded us from knowing. At least, we 
may be glad of the clear portraiture he has 
left us. 

In this country-house comedy produced 
by Mr. Milton Rosmer, and well acted 
all round, a lady governess, two genera- 
tions removed from a pork butcher—it is 
assumed that the latter could not have 
been a gentleman—is made love to by 
two possible heirs to aristocratic rank. 





Why she retired from the field when faced 
with the final onslaught of snobbishness, 
delivered by one of her own sex, is left 
unexplained. It is difficult to say whether 
it was funk or something else which pre- 
vented an infusion of good sense and manners 
into an old family. 

We look forward to the publication of 
the play in book-form. 


THE Russtan Stace Society gave its 
second performance on Saturday last at the 
Cripplegate Institute. Two short plays by 
Turgenev were performed. The first has 
already been acted by the Stage Society in 
a translation, uader the title ‘The Bread 
of Others.’ The second, ‘Country Gentry 
at Lunch,’ is one of the most amusing 
products of the Russian theatre we have 
seen. A quarrelsome brother and sister 
attend an informal meeting of country 
officials in order to settle the terms on which 
an estate is to be divided between them. 
The lady’s loud insistence that she is a weak 
woman whom the whole world wishes to 
swindle, and the consequent rout of the 
men, make a thoroughly laughable little 

lay. Turgenev as a dramatist enjoyed 
ittle more success than he had gained as a 
poet. The reception accorded to ‘ A Sports- 
man’s Sketches’ finally decided him that 
he could best employ his talents as a novelist. 
The performers, we should add, all belong 
to the Russian colony in London, and show 
few of the defects of the amateur performer. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—W. B.—B. de S.—J. C. C.—J. T.— 
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WITH HAND-COLOURED PLATES 
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Gentlemen or Ladies can have 
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EARLY DOUBLE MONASTERIES. 


A Paper read before the Heretics’ Society. 
By CONSTANCE STONEY, Newnham 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, paper, 6d. net. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IS 
THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 


A Book for the Present Time. 


By JOHN HANDCOCK.  16mo, limp cloth, 
6d. net. 


PEACE WITH PATRIOTISM: 


Epilogue on the War. 
By JANE ELLEN HARRISON, LL.D. 
D. Litt., Staff-Lecturer and sometime Fellow 
of Newnham College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. S8vo, paper, 2d. 


PASTOR PASTORUM; 


Or, The Schooling of the Apostles. 
By the Rev. H. LATHAM, M.A., late Master 
of Trinity Hall. Sixteenth Thousand. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 


THE RISEN MASTER. 


A Sequel to ‘ Pastor Pastorum.’ 


By the Rev. H. LATHAM, M.A. Eighth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 63. 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 
By the Rev. H. LATHAM, M.A. _ Sixth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS OF THE HON. 
ION KEITH FALCONER, M.A. 


Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge, and Missionary to 
the Mohammedans of Southern Arabia. By 
ROBERT SINKER, D.D. New Edition, 
with the subsequent History of the Mission. 
Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE PERSECUTION 
OF DIOCLETIAN. 


An Historical Essay. 
By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D., 
Honorary Fellow of Pembroke and Jesus 
Colleges, Cambridge, Canon of Canterbury. 
8vo, 102. 6d. net. 


LONGUS. 


The Story of Daphnis and Chloe: 

A Greek Pastoral. 
Edited, with Text, Introduction, Translation, 
and Notes, by W. D. LOWE, M.A., Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. 8vo, 4s. net. 


PETRONII CENA 
PRIMALCHIONIS. 
Edited, wifh Critical and Explanatory Notes, 


and Translated, by W. D. LOWE, M.A. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Forthcoming Publications. 





THE 


ANGLICAN PROPER PSALMS. 
By the Rev. C. H. SELLWOOD GODWIN, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
St. Aidan, Middlesborough. With Preface 
by the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, D.Litt. D.D., 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of 
Oxford. 


THE HARMONIC SCALE. 
By IMMO S. ALLEN. 





Cambridge : 
DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., Lirrep. 
London: G. BELL & SONS, LimtTep. 





George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


BERNARD SHAW: THE TWEN- 


TIETH CENTURY MOLIERE. 
By A. HAMON. Translated by E. and C. 
PAUL. Demy 8vo, 7s. 67. net. [Just out. 


“An analytical and brilliant study of a personality 
who excites more interest and controversy than any other 
literary man of his time.”— Everyman. 


COMMONSENSE ABOUT 


THE SHAW. [Just out. 
By HAROLD OWEN. 2a. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Owen deals very faithfully and fully with Mr. 
Shaw. If there are any readers in Britain at all who 
attach any importance to what Mr. Shaw has to say, they 
will do well to read this book.”— 7he Tiies. 








POLAND AND 


THE POLISH QUESTION. 


By NINIAN HILL. With Illustrations and 
a Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
*,* The author has tried to give a popular and compre- 
hensive account of Poland and the Poles, to trace the rise 
of Poland, and show the causes of her downfall. The 
question of her future is fully discussed. 





AUSTRALIA v. GERMANY. 


The Capture of German New Guinea. 
By F. 8. BURNELL. [Just out. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 

*,* This expedition is a notable landmark in Australian 
history. for the first time Australia was given work to do 
with her own men, under her own officers, and helped by 
ber own squadron. The author accompanied the expedition 
as correspondent to the Sydney Herald. 





By NOEL BUXTON, M.P., and CHARLES 
R. BUXTON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“This extremely important book deserves the widest 
notice, for it broaches an urgent question of policy, upon 
which the authors have a unique claim to pronounce an 
opinion.”—Land and Water. 


THE NATURAL THEOLOGY 


By the Rev. J. N. SHEARMAN. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 102. 6d. net. 
*,* Mr. Shearman shows that Natural Theology, so far 
from being thrust out of existence by the doctrine of 
Evolution, is really more full of life and vigour than ever ; 
and he applies his argument to selected instances of 
Evolutionary advance. 





NEW AND FORTHGOMING FICTION. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HIS FATHER’S WIFE. By Jd. E. netiesgee. 
LENA HALE. By C. M. pe. 
RAIN BEFORE SEVEN. By Bric Leatitter. 
THE 24th OF JUNE. By Grace Richmond. 


[Shortly. 


IT’S ANILL WIND. By Douglas Goldring. 





(Shortly. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
HAPPY WOMAN. By Anon 
FATE THE MARPLOT. eater 
By F. Thicknesse-Woodington. 


[Shortly. 





40, Museum Sireet, W.C. 





New Additions to the 
Countries & Peoples Series. 


Striking New Work describing the Life of the 
Day and the Habits of Thougnt of the Three 
Northern Nations— 


DENMARK, NORWAY, and SWEDEN. 


SCANDINAVIA 


OF THE 


SCANDINAVIANS. 


By HENRY GODDARD LEACH, 


Secretary of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
Cloth gilt, 29 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 6s. net. 


AMERICA OF THE 
AMERICANS. 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY, 
Author of ‘The British Museum,’ &c. 

Cloth gilt, 30 Illustrations and Map, 6s. net. 

The Daily Graphic says: ** Anadmirable handbook which 
should be invaluable as a complete guide to America.” 

The Sunday Times says:—Few better ‘bird's-eye’ views 
of a great country and a complicated polity have been 
published.” 

Other volumes in the Series, by Authors of repute, 
are published at 6s. net each on 





FRANCE, GERMANY, a ITALY,. 


BELGIUM, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 
SERVIA, JAPAN, TURKEY, &c., &c. 


THE IRISH ABROAD 





A Record of the Achievements of Wanderers- 


from Ireland, 
By ELLIOT O’DONNELL, 
Editor of 
‘The Reminiscences of Mra. H. M. Ward,’ &-c. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Outlook says:—‘‘In compiling this engaging ard’ 


interesting record of the achievements of these notable 
émigrés Mr. O’ Donnell has given us a useful and meritorious 
volume. His history is most complete, opens with an 
account of the first authentic migrations, and explains wh 
the Irish came to settle in so many different countries. All 
the outstanding happenings in which they have been 
directly concerned in the principal towns in England sre 
concisely detailed, and an attractive and stirring account 
given of the Irish Brigades which have served on the Coun- 
tinent, in Africa, and the United States.” 


WHO'S WHO IN 
MUSIC. 


2nd Revised and Enlarged Edition. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 414 pp. 6s.. net. 
Edited by H. SAXE WYNDHAM and 
GEOFFREY L’EPINE. 

Contains over 1,300 biographies of the leading British, 
American, Coniinental. and Colonial Musicians, includi:¢ 
Concert and Opera Singers, Concert Agents, Critics, 

Managers, &c., and many other valuable features. 


POLLYANNA 
GROWS UP. 


The Second GLAD Book. 
6s. 








ELEANOR H. PORTER’S Charming Sequel to. 


*POLLYANNA’; The GLAD Book, of which 


More than 250,000 Copies 


have been sold within two years of publication. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—“ Though a sequel is gener- 
ally something of a disappointment, this is really a case in 
which we may welcome an exception to that vale, for the 
authoress has succeeded in keeping ber heroine winsomely 
fresh and delightful... There is a sweet savour and tonic 
quality abeut these Pollyanna books for which readers. 
should feel grateful.” 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Lap. 
1, AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 
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INDIAN REVIEW. 


A High-class Monthly. 
Edited by Mr, G. A. NATESAN. 


‘Annual Subscription including Postage: 


Inland ... ae Rs. 5 (Five) 
Great Britain ... Ten Shillings. 
U.S.A. aoe Three Dollars. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A number of original contributions by well- 
‘known Indian and English writers on a variety 
of subjects. Critical Reviews of the Latest Books. 
Summary of noteworthy Articles in leading Eng- 
lish, American, and Indian Periodicals. Selections 
from the notable Utterances of the Day. Notes 
and News on Industrial, Commercial, and Agri- 
cultural matters; also select notes on Literary, 
Educational, Legal, Medical, Scientific, Personal, 
Political, and General Topics. Among other spe- 
cial attractions of the REVIEW may be men- 
tioned Current Events, Diary of the Month, 
Indians Outside India, Feudatory India, Questions 
of Importance, Portraits and Illustrations. 


Each issue contains at least eighty 
pages (crown 4to) of solid matter. 


“ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, & CARTOONS. 


SELECT OPINIONS. 


SIR SIDNEY LEE TO 
MR. G. A. NATESAN. 

*“*T congratulate you on the valuable series of 
articles on the war which you have published in 
the Indian Review. They give an immense 
amount of useful, interesting, and accurate infor- 
mation which must be of great service in helpin 
the Indian Public to realize the conditions an 
the issue of the great conflict.” 


LORD MORLEY. 


‘“‘T have read it with interest and appreciation.” 


MR. J. HERBERT ROBERTS, M.P. 

‘*Let me congratulate you on the admirable 
editorials of this interesting monthly. I appre- 
ciate highly your many services to the cause of 
progress in India.” 


IMR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 

‘‘ Enterprising Review, which seems likely to 
bring Great Britain and our fellow-citizens in India 
more closely together.” 


HDR. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
**It is excellent and well written, and dis- 
tinguished by a love of truth and right.” 





Annual Subscription, TEN SHILLINGS only 
Single Copy current issue One Shilling. 





If you have not already seen THE 
INDIAN REVIEW, send a ssix- 
penny postage stamp for a free speci- 
men copy to Messrs. G. A. Natesan 
& Co., Publishers, 3 and 4, Sunku- 
rama Chetty Street, Georgetown, 
WSadras, India. 





THE 
New Witness 


Edited By CECIL CHESTERTON. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 1915. 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF CAPITAL. 


High Explosives and the “ Daily Mail.” 


Italy: the Distant Drum. 
By Herbert Vivian. 


A Glimpse of America: 
VII. The Black Man’s Kingdom. 
By Cecil Chesterton. 


On False Pacificism. By Vincent M’Nabb, 


The Evolution of Mrs. Pleydell. 
By J. K. Prothero. 


Poetry : 
A Milestone. 


The Procession. 
By Vincent O’Sullivan, 


A REAL JEWISH GRIEVANCE. 
By G. K. Chesterton. 


By Thomas Sharp, 


The FINANCIAL 


Review of Reviews 


JUNE issue contains the following 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. 
THE FUTURE OF BRITISH RAILWAYS. 
a 


W. R. Lawson. 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE AND INVEST- 


MENTS AFTER THE WAR. 
By Arnold Wright. 


BRAZILIAN FINANCE. By J. C. Oakenfull. 


THE INDUSTRIAL FUTURE OF BRI- 
TAIN. By E. T. Gocd. 


INCOME TAX 


y William Sanders. 


THE PRACTICE OF 
RELIEF. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE WORLD’S PRESS 
RELATING TO INVESTMENTS & THE WAR 
DIGESTS OF COMPANIES’ REPORTS AND 
LATEST QUOTATIONS AND DIVIDENDS. 


Every Copy of the JUNE 
Issue contains a Coupon 
entitling the Purchaser to 
FREE INFORMATION re- 
garding any Investments, 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


1/- net 


A Specimen Copy will be sent post free on 
application to 
THE PUBLISHERS, 2, WATERLOO PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W. 








The Journal 
of 


Egyptian Archeology 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


37, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL oF EcyPToLocy and 
ALLIeD Stuprss, containing ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
by the chief British and Foreign Egyptological 
and Archeological Authorities, Notes and News 
of Excavations and other matters of interest, 
Reviews of Current Archeological and other 
Literature relating to Egypt, and incorporating 
the yearly ARrcHMOLOGICAL REPORT OF THE 
EXPLORATION FunD. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


To appear in JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and 
OCTOBER of each year. Price of each 
quarterly part SIX SHILLINGS NET; to 
Members of, and Subscribers to, the Egypt 
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